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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— ee 
LL important re-elections will be over to-day, but Parlia- 
ment does not meet till Thursday, and even then we may 
be far from a statement of the Government ideas. There is a 
rumour, obviously improbable, that Mr. Morley is to travel in 
Ireland for two months, during which all Irish projects will 
wait. We question whether Mr. Parnell can grant a long delay 
without exciting his dangerous ailies, the Irish-Americans; but 
on Wednesday Mr. Agar-Ellis affirmed positively, in the Sz. 
James’s Gazetie, that an Irish Peer who had accepted high office 
=Lord Cork ?—had received a note from Mr. Gladstone stating 
that Home-rule would not come on for six months, and that he 
might, therefore, accept office for that time. If this is true, the 
Expropriation Bill will come first; but we can hardly believe 
it, Mr. Gladstone has not met his colleagues yet, he is not so 
indisposed to accept responsible advice as his enemies allege, 
and the order of the two Bills is of the first importance. The 
House will never vote the money till it knows what is to become 
of Ireland. 


The accounts from Eastern Europe remain contradictory. 
It is affirmed and reaffirmed that the Emperor of Russia, 
though enraged with Prince Alexander for promising 
military aid to the Sultan, still will not actively oppose 
him, and insists that there must be peace for the present. 
The Three Emperors, it is stated, have agreed on peace. 
On the other hand, the negotiations between Servia and 
Bulgaria scarcely advance a step, and King Milan calls out 
Reserve after Reserve, so that in a few days he will have 
200,000 men under arms. If this is done merely to overawe, it 
will be a terrible burden on the Servian Treasury; while if the 
King expects compensation, where is it to come from? It looks 
very much as if some Great Power were secretly desirous of war, 
yet there is nothing visible in Europe to justify the suspicion. 
The Emperor of Germany wishes to end his days in peace; the 
Emperor of Russia would have gone to war if he had wanted 
war; and the Emperor of Austria is hampered by the reluct- 
ance of his Hungarian subjects to acquire any more Slav sub- 
jects. Still, Servia arms, and Greece does not disarm. 

London, usually so tranquil, has been excited and alarmed 
this week by a most serious riot. A meeting of the 
unemployed had been called on Monday, in Trafalgar 
Square, and was largely attended by decent poor men, chiefly 
builders, who are thrown out of work by the long-continued 
frost. They ought not to be hungry; but they do not save, and 
they are. Their leaders harangued in the usual way, pleading 
first of all for work, but also for what are known as “ Fair-trade ” 
Principles; but the platforms were stormed by another body, 
known as the “Revolutionary Social Democratic League,” a 
small society of violent Socialistic principles. Their leaders 
indulged in violent speeches, Mr. Hyndman declaring that if the 








multitude would follow he would lead, and that five hundred 
determined men would soon make a change ; Mr. Burns telling his 
hearers that in France “ capitalists’ heads decorated the lamp- 
posts,” and that the League “ would not shrink from revolution ;” 
Mr. Champion insisting that the people must bring home re- 
sponsibility in a practical way to those who made it impossible 
to pass legislation for them; and Mr. Williams saying the 
wanters were many and the wealthy few, and if the former 
organised themselves, “the wealth of the many would change 
hands.” So it would, for it would go to the soldiers. The un- 
employed workmen departed quietly home, but the Socialist 
crowd, aided by a throng of roughs and criminals, made a 
rush on property, stoning the clubs in Pall Mall, breaking the 
shop-windows in Piccadilly, and wrecking shops in South 
Audley Street, and Oxford Street from the Circus to the Marble 
Arch. No one was killed, but several shops were plundered, a 
really large amount of wilful damage was done, and an alarm 
was spread through London that the West End was in the 
hands of the mob, which was more true than was imagined. IE 
the mob had known, the West End might have been sacked. 


The police, it is clear, failed on Monday. It is folly to attack 
an excellent body of men who usually do their duty admir- 
ably, but it seems evident that there was a serious want 
either of purpose or judgment in Scotland Yard. The meeting 
in Trafalgar Square was watched, but the crowds which 
separated from it and broke into pillage were not. The truth 
ought to have been known to the chiefs of police in five minutes 
after real rioting began ; but though plenty of men were on hand, 
no body of them was sent to follow or resist the crowd, and that the 
outrages were not worse was not due to the police. Next day, Mr. 
Childers having arrived from Edinburgh at the Home Office, the 
Department was most energetic, and a renewal of the riots, which 
was hoped for by a criminal crowd in Trafalgar Square, was pre- 
vented by main force. The police, however, on Wednesday were 
taken in by what appears to have been an organised attempt to 
excite alarm, and on messages that mobs were marching from 
Deptford and Greenwich, cautioned the shopkeepers in several 
quarters to take precautions. These cautions being considered 
official, created wild alarm, and parts of London for a few hours re- 
sembled a besieged city. The citizens had lost all confidence in the 
police, the Bank of England retained its guard of soldiers, usually 
dismissed in the day-time, and many suburbs were given up to 
panic. The shops in entire streets were barricaded as if an 
enemy were approaching. Nothing happened, except some 
stone-throwing in the Hampstead Road and one or two other 
thoroughfares ; but business was practically suspended for 
hours, and the loss to many classes was very large. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday there was no defect of energy, but 
there was defect of judgment, the first business of the police 
being to allay panic, and to show that the public force is ample. 


The actual force is ample, as some forty thousand drilled men 
could be in the streets in two hours; but the scare proves a 
necessity for some changes. First, Sir E. Henderson should be 
respectfully superseded by a more vigilant and determined man, 
who will not wait for orders; secondly, the police should be 
strengthened by a reserve of at least 500 mounted men, 
commanded by picked officers, who can be trusted to 
act alone when action is indispensable; thirdly, the law 
as to “incitements to riot when followed by riot” should 
be made simple and severe; and fourthly, the rights of citizens 
as to self-defence should be carefully explained to them. Any 
shop street in London will take care of itself, if certain of its 
right to do so; but there is at present a want of knowledge as 
to what may be done, and consequently this absurdity, that a 
shop like Shoolbred’s or Marshall’s may be sacked by a few 
hundred ruffians while there are three or four companies of 
drilled riflemen within the walls. Shoolbred’s employés, in 
particular, could hold Tottenham Court Road against all the 
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Socialists in London, if they only had their arms, and were 
sure of their right to use them. It is childish for a democracy 
not to trust its own respectability and power of self-defence; 
but ours does not yet. It will learn, and then rioters will have 
a short shrift. They would ruin the prosperity of London in 
three days, if only by exciting a Continental opinion that 
London was insecure. 


The most important official appointments made since our last 
issue are those of Lord Aberdeen to be Viceroy of Ireland, and 
of Mr. Broadhurst to be Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Office. We believe that Lord Aberdeen is both shrewd enough 
and genial enough to co-operate heartily with Mr. Morley, and that 
he will make a Viceroy quite as popular as Lord Carnarvon, if 
Lord Carnarvon were ever really popular at all. Further, the 
identification of one of the ablest organising members of one of 
the most important Trades Unions with the legal and judicial 
authority of the Home Office, is a most important advance in the 
development of democratic institutions. We may add that Mr. 
Bryce, of whom we spoke last week, with many of our contem- 
poraries, as designated for the Under-Secretaryship for India, 
is to be Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post in which he 
will be still more at home, and in which he will make an excellent 
lieutenant to Lord Rosebery. 


Mr. John Morley,—the Right Honourable John Morley, as 
we suppose we must now call him,—addressed his constituents 
on Monday at Newcastle, on the subject of the re-election for 
which he was asking after his acceptance of office. He spoke 
as if he had the promise of Mr. Cowen’s support in the contest 
with Mr. Hamond, and, indeed, as if, in relation to Irish policy, 
Mr. Cowen and he were at one. He held it unjustifiable that 
his seat should be contested again when he had so frankly ex- 
plained his policy in relation to Ireland at the General Election, 
and had, indeed, submitted to the electors the very policy which 
he is now called on by Mr. Gladstone to apply practically to 
that country. He quoted Lord Salisbury’s advice to keep some 
stability of purpose in the treatment of Ireland, and asked 
what stability of purpose there was in refusing to ask for a new 
Crimes Act, then announcing in the Queen’s Speech that it was 
uncertain whether Ireland could be governed without some 
additional powers,—as to which the Ministers said there was to 
be inquiry,—and finally, within three days, without any such 
inquiry, coming down to Parliament to ask for these addi- 
tional powers. “ Such,” he said, was “ the incredible levity, the 
headlong incoherency, the ludicrous vacillation with which the 
late Government illustrated Lord Salisbury’s highly edifying 
homily upon the beauty of a steady and consistent policy.” 
“Here you had a Ministry which had neither a majority nor a 
policy.” 


Mr. Morley’s argument was chiefly directed to show the diffi- 
culty of recurring to force in Ireland, and, of course, for his 
purpose he exaggerated the amount of force necessary. In 
describing the putting-down public meetings, locking-up dis- 
agreeable speakers, regulating disagreeable newspapers, sup- 
pressing disagreeable books, searching men’s houses for arms, 
and suppressing the Irish representation, he described what, 
during Lord Spencer’s last two years of Viceroyalty, was hardly 
done at all,—at least, only those meetings were suppressed where 
collisions with hostile populations were expected; and the Press 
was left absolutely free. Mr. Gladstone’s aim, on the contrary, 
would be, said Mr. Morley, to build up such a social order as 
should be founded on the affections of the people; and Mr. 
Morley insisted that in healing the wounds of Ireland, the land- 
lord class must not be forgotten, for pains should be taken to 
secure to each class that to which it was really entitled. But 
besides restoring order and reconstructing society, satisfaction 
must be given to “the widely felt desire for self-government 
extending beyond what is felt by Great Britain as to local 
affairs.” If Mr. Morley manages to effect all that without 
establishing in Ireland a Government whose main principle of 
action will be jealousy and hatred of England, he will prove 
himself a statesman indeed,—a statesman who is a wizard as well. 


Mr. Morley was summoned by telegraph to Dublin on Tues- 
day morning to be sworn in, but returned to Newcastle on 
Thursday, and again addressed the electors, intimating that 
even during the few hours that he had spent in Dublin he had 
accumulated fresh evidence of the impossibility of reverting 
again to a policy of force. He declared against Separation with 
as much earnestness as if Separation were a very much worse con- 








ie 
tingency than the half-and-half system of divided responsibilit, 
and a cat-and-dog life, to which Home-rule must lead, and al . 
his hearers that nothing would persuade him to place the libert; 
and property of the minority at the mercy of the majority bs 
Irishmen. But, of course, he gave no hint as to the way in 
which, by withdrawing from interference in Irish affairs, we are 
to secure the minority in rights which, even with very constant 
and effective interference, we have had the utmost difficulty in 
guarding, and are not guarding now. Mr. Morley, however 
promises to establish a popular Government in Ireland, which 
will do what the majority wish, and yet not invade the rights of 
the minority, which is exactly what the majority wish most 
strongly. 


Lord Fife has written a letter to the Secretary of the 
Scottish Liberal Association resigning his presidency, on the 
ground that he cannot support a Government which is practi. 
cally committed to a dissolution of the Legislative Union, and 
that such a dissolution will be, in his belief, “a source of 
weakness to the country, and an admirable platform for further 
agitation to bring about complete legislative independence, if 
not eventual separation.” Lord Fife’s frank expression of 
opinion will probably make no immediate impression at all on 
the loyalty of Scotland to Mr. Gladstone, which is profound as 
well as enthusiastic. But it betokens, we think, a very con. 
siderable loss of moderate Liberals in England, ‘and ‘possibly 
some eventual accession to the influence of the Conservative 
Party even in Scotland. It is not Lord Fife’s authority, but 
the intrinsic reasonableness of his view, which will, as time 
illustrates that reasonableness, strike the political imagination 
of the canny Scotch elector. 


Mr. Thomas Case, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
has put together, in a letter to the Times of Thursday, a rather 
important selection of Mr. Gladstone’s expressions of opinion as 
to the limits of a safe Home-rule, though he has connected 
them together by a running commentary of s0 acri- 
monious a kind, that his letter will be often thrown aside 
unread by those whom he would chiefly wish to read 
it. On March 4th, 1880, in the course of the Midlothian 
campaign, Mr. Gladstone declared that “the true supporters 
of the Union are those who firmly uphold the supreme authority 
of Parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the three 
nations by the indissoluble tie of liberal and equal laws,” and 
this he asserted to be the purpose of the Liberal Party. And 
on March 20th, 1880, he said that the Liberals, “so far from 
being about to destroy or impair the authority and the 
supremacy of Parliament,” were the true props of that 
authority. Mr. Case wants to pin Mr. Gladstone to these and 
many similar assertions, to which, as we quite agree, the 
drift of all Mr. John Morley’s recent speeches,—and, indeed, of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own speech on the Address,—appears to be 
opposed, since it is certain that if these speeches mean 
anything, they mean a very grave lessening and impairing of 
the authority of Parliament over the Irish people. But it is 
obvious that statesmen are not to be thought dishonest simply 
because they use language in one year which they are compelled 
to enlarge and extend as circumstances alter. Nevertheless, itis 
very important that the English people should realise what Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. John Morley are really employed in devising, 
—namely, how to impair and lessen the actual legislative 
authority of Parliament over Ireland without, in essential parts, 
utterly destroying it. 


The Welsh are meditating a Land League, and on Thursday 
received Mr. Michael Davitt with enthusiasm at Flint, and 
listened to a great speech of his in support of the principles of 
the Irish Land League. If the evils which we have had in such 
profusion in Ireland are not to be extended to Wales, the Welsh 
landowners must take warning in time, and not insist, as they 
appear to be doing in many places, even on the last penny of 
their stipulated rent, in a season in which it is impossible for 
the farmers to pay full rent, except by borrowing for that express 
purpose, and so throwing themselves into the power of the 
money-lenders. In a letter written by “A Welsh Farmer's 
Son” to Friday’s Times, complaints are made of the hardness of 
the Welsh landlords at the present crisis, and even of the pressure 
they put on the small frecholder and the clergy of the district 
to foster game on land contiguous to their estates. It is 
asserted, too, that in some cases where the farmer has shot 
down the rabbits, which under the Ground Game Act he has a 
perfect right to do, the landlord’s agent comes round and covers 
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the rabbits with tar, in order that the farmer may not profit by 


them as food. If that be true, it is the sort of conduct which 
will stimulate the proposed Land League into very dangerous 


activity. —- 

The Paris correspondent of the Times, in a letter published 
on Thursday, intimates, in a curiously involved and obscure 
way, but still unmistakeably, that M. de Freycinet will not be 
able to keep General Boulanger as Minister for War. That 
General, he says, is M. Clémenceau’s man, and his ideas, though 
frm and definite, are inconsistent with the traditional discipline 
ofa French standing army. He makes revolutionary changes, 
and introduces politics into the barracks. General Boulanger 
has done nothing visible to foreigners except remove two 
regiments for reactionary proclivities, and place a General on 
half-pay for objecting to his action. The latter act was, perhaps, 
ill-judged, the first rule of the French Army being that “an 
officer’s commission is his property ;” but we take the meaning 
of the whole letter to be that the Army is seriously annoyed 
with its chief, and that representations have been made to the 
Premier before which he must give way. The incident may 
prove of no importance ; but the Times’ correspondent, though 
he overrates his place in Europe, is really well informed, and 
there have been signs for some time past of irritation in the 
Army. ; 


On Thursday, the French Chamber was the scene of an extra- 
ordinary incident. M. Basly, a new Member for Paris, got up, 
and in the plainest possible language justified the murder of M. 
Watrin, manager of the Decazeville iron and coal-pits, who, on 
January 26th last, was thrown out of his own window and 
kicked to death by his own men. He censured the Government 
for prosecuting the murderers, and declared that their act was 
one of self-defence against an oppressor. The President of the 
Chamber called him to order, but he only said he was untrained 
in Parliamentary forms ; and a!though the Government defended 
itself successfully, 188 Radicals voted in the minority, thereby 
either sanctioning or condoning M. Basly’s speech. He had 
literally no case except that M. Watrin had made dangerous 
economies in the supply of props for the mines, which was not 
the occasion of the murder. If a mob of landowners had 
murdered M. Watrin for stealing their rents, all France would 
have rung with execrations; but under the new system of 
thought, Lazarus is not only better than Dives, but has a 
right to kill him. Paganism is better than the new creed. 


There is revolt in the air just now, and it has spread to the 
Parnellites. Mr. Parnell wished Captain O’Shea, who helped 
him with the so-called “ Kilmainham Treaty,” to be elected for 
Galway; but many of his followers, headed by Mr. Healy, hold 
Captain O’Shea to be a Whig, and were determined to oppose 
him. Mr. Healy and Mr. Biggar went down to Galway with this 
object, and recommended Mr. Lynch; and so threatening did 
the mutiny become, that Mr. Parnell himself was telegraphed 
for,and on Tuesday reached Galway in person. It seemed at 
first that he would fail, for the local mob received him with 
such threats that he was in danger of personal violence, 
from which, however, Mr. Healy protected him. A private 
meeting was held in the afternoon, and after a debate 
of an hour and a half, Mr. Lynch retired, Mr. Healy 
accepted Captain O’Shea, and Mr, Parnell once more 
triumphed. We have indicated a probable cause of the rup- 
ture elsewhere, Mr. Parnell being on one point too moderate 
for Mr. Healy ; and Mr. Parnell in his subsequent speeches has 
intimated that there is a quarrel as to procedure. At least, he 
asks Irishmen, with a conscious pride which he usually masks, 
whether he has ever led the party wrong, and reiterates his 
promise that there shall be a Parliament in Dublin within “a 
few months.” A “few months” might take us to February, 
1887, and within that time much might happen. 


It is clear that the refractory members of the party remain 
sullen. There is an improbable rumour that Mr. Biggar con- 
templates retirement into private life; but Mr. Sullivan, the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, declares that he will not regard Captain 
O’Shea as a member of the party, and at least ten other 
Parnellite Members either regard him with suspicion or say 
they do. Mr. Parnell is not likely to forgive Mr. Healy his pro- 
tection at Galway, and in Galway itself the electors almost 
refused to obey. Captain O’Shea was, itis true, returned, but by 
about a fourth of his proper number, and sixty-three Nationalists 
insisted on recording their votes for Mr. Lynch after he had 


retired. Asthe Parnellites advance towards success, the incurable 

vice of Irish politicians, their inability to agree, reappears once 

more; and just as Home-rule appears certain, we may see eighty- 

six leaders, with eighty-six policies, appear within the party. 

The scene at Galway Station was most ominous. It would be 

a strange and ironical termination of Mr. Parnell’s career if he 

who has excused so many mob outrages, should at the height of 
his power be himself the subject of one. Would he be content 
to describe that one as “ unnecessary ”’ ? 

Two further receptions of the Irish Patriotic Union have 
taken place,—one at Hull yesterday week, and one at Sheffield 
on Wednesday last. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., who presided 
at the latter meeting, predicted that Home-rule in Ireland would 
mean,—(L), the disbanding of the police, and the enrolling of a 
new police entirely Nationalist; (2), taxation thrown entirely 
upon property, and especially on land, so that the grazing lands 
would have to be ploughed up and large estates would cease to 
exist; and (3), filling all the offices with Nationalists. Lord 
Claud also maintained that, if only they had the liberty to speak 
their minds, half the population of Ireland were at bottom 
loyal to the connection with England ; but certainly, if this be 
true, the Irish must be not only the most secretive people in 
the world, but the most successful actors among the peoples. 
Would not loyal Irishmen serve their purpose better by 
exaggerating less to the world at large, and even to themselves, 
those aspects of the case which make for their side of the ques- 
tion? Major Saunderson insisted on facts far more eloquent 
when he recited two quite recent cases, in which an ear had 
been cut off one man for paying his rent, and off another man 
for serving one of the Queen’s writs. 


The Bishop of Oxford, in distributing the certificates and 
prizes awarded to the candidates in the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions of 1885 at the London and Southwark centres, on Wednes- 
day, in the theatre of the University of London, delivered an 
extremely interesting defence of language as the most useful of 
all disciplinary studies. The Bishop held that the number of 
those young people so constituted as to be educated successfully, 
either wholly or mainly, by the discipline of science is but small; 
and he held the discipline of language to be not only the most 
effective for those whom it suits, but, on mere utilitarian 
grounds, far the most useful. You can use a match-box 
or a pump to the best possible effect without really under- 
standing its operation at all. If you wanted to repair your 
pump, you would send to the plumber, even though you yourself 
understood fully what it needed. But you could not use the 
most useful of all tools, language, to the best purpose without 
really understanding its structure; you could not get any one 
to mend effectually your broken sentences for you if you did not 
know how to mend them for yourself. Further, it would be im- 
possible to master the felicities of any great language without 
attaining an insight into the secrets of the heart of even higher 
value than the mastery of the greatest of all tools itself. That 
seems to us a singularly just and weighty argument for 
linguistic studies. 


The long-expected divorce suit of “ Crawford v. Dilke” began 
and ended on Friday. The petition was dismissed as regards 
Sir Charles Dilke, against whom no legal evidence was forth- 
coming, Mrs. Crawford’s statement to her husband not being 
legal evidence ; but a decree ixisi was granted to Mr. Crawford 
on the ground of adultery with some person unknown. 





The House of Lords met on Monday, only apparently for the 
installation of the new Lord Chancellor, Sir Farrer Herschell, 
who took his seat on the Woolsack as Lord Herschell. After 
donning his Peer’s robes and making the usual obeisances to the 
Throne, he subscribed the roll of the House, took his seat for a 
few moments on the Opposition bench, and was conducted to 
the Woolsack, where he received the congratulations of Lord 
Granville and the few Peers present. We fully expect that Lord 
Herschell will add distinction even to the great office which he 
now holds. He is, we believe, the first member of the University 
of London who has reached the Woolsack; but not the first 
whose great legal attainments have fully entitled him to such a 
post, fur the late Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, though 
politically he never approached Lord Herschell in capacity, was 
perhaps even his sypeyior in judicial grasp and efficiency, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RIOT OF MONDAY. 


S° deep and unbroken is the tranquillity of London—a 
tranquillity unmatched in any capital of the world— 
that we may all be tempted to exaggerate the importance of 
the riot of Monday. Such scenes are of frequent occurrence 
in Irish cities, and are not unknown in our own Northern 
towns, more especially Liverpool; but the huge mass of 
London respectability overwhelms alike the disorderly and 
the criminal, and throughout this reign there has been safety 
at the centre. Except in 1848 and 1867, there has been no 
serious rioting; and while the mob of 1848 was defeated by 
a determined uprising of respectables, that of 1867 was 
sincerely interested in politics, and abstained carefully from all 
attacks upon property or person. It behaved, in fact, more 
like a mob bent on asserting a right of way than a body of 
ordinary rioters. So quiet, indeed, are ordinary London meet- 
ings, even when attended by roughs, that a “ policy of non- 
intervention” has been formulated, and it is held as a 
theory indisputable by sensible men, that no meeting is 
dangerous until it is interfered with. The outbreak of 
Monday was, however, a true riot, and the alarm it has 
created, though in many quarters excessive, is justified by its 
character and by the unexpected weakness it revealed in the 
authorities. Its character was the worst possible. It was not 
in the least an émeute of the unemployed, impatient of suffer- 
ing and eager for relief. The real leaders of the unemployed 
repudiate it utterly, and, indeed, urged their followers in 
Trafalgar Square to maintain strict order; while the body of 
London workmen, who feel for the unemployed, are as irritated 
by the occurrence as even the immediate sufferers. There 
must, in a city like London, be a multitude of distressed 
bad men as well as of distressed good men, and the 
former may have swelled the crowd of Monday; but it 
was a crowd of which the core was Socialist, which was 
excited by speeches palpably intended to encourage an out- 
break, and which “ went in’ knowingly for sheer destruction. 
Parliament was not even sitting to hear “the cry of the poor.” 
The rioters not only shattered club windows as a lesson to 
the “idle rich,” one-half of whom in this country would do 
all in their power to relieve distress, but they attacked the 
shops, many of which are among the greatest employers of 
labour, and pillaged or destroyed the shop-fronts of quiet 
tradesmen, whose losses could by no possibility benefit any work- 
men except glaziers. They gave no exemption to any trade, but 
attacked glass dealers, hosiers, butchers, bakers, wine merchants, 
and jewellers indiscriminately, only making in favour of the 
latter two the distinction that they added to destruction pillage. 
The attack on innocent persons driving in Hyde Park was, again, 
purely wanton, and was accompanied, in some instances at least, 
by pillage. That the rioters killed no one seems to have been 
accident, for blows were given intended to kill; and where pillage 
is intended, murder must of necessity enter into the list of fore- 
seen possibilities. The riot, in short, was of the worst Con- 
tinental kind,—a direct attack on property because it was 
property, and order because it was order, and in no way a 
consequence of distress, though distress may have helped to 
make the outbreak possible. The workmen of London can be 
trusted even in bad times; and the scene may be accepted 
as the work either of agitators intent on disorder, or of 
agitators in whose harangues the ordinary criminal class 
found their opportunity. The disorderly, too, were aided 
by the unusual remissness of the police. Scotland Yard 
ought to have known that, in winter and at a time of depres- 
sion, such a meeting would in all probability end in riot 
—wmore especially as two opposed organisations were to be pre- 
sent—and to have taken the precautions which on the follow- 
ing day were adopted, and probably prevented a renewal of 
the outbreak. A strong force of police should have headed 
the rioters, or have met them certainly before they were 
allowed to debouch into Oxford Street. Nothing, however, 
was done in time, and it was no credit to Sir E. Henderson 
that huge shops like Marshall and Snelgrove’s were not gutted 
from basement to roof, for the line from the Circus to the 
Marble Arch was practically undefended. As it was, the 
total damage done on the rioters’ route is estimated at 
£50,000; and business on the following day was as 
completely interrupted as if West London had been de- 
clared in danger from an enemy. The police even warned 
the richer shopkeepers to close, and as far north as Baker 
Street shops containing valuables were barricaded. That is 





i 
not order, least of all the secure order which makes of Lond 
an entrepét for the world, and alone enables it to support ~~ 
vast population. It is useless to censure the Home Off 
for, not to mention that there was an interregnum thera ‘ae 
police for the ordinary work of maintaining order in Lene 
should be a self-acting body. We do not keep Sir E, Hender. 
son in order that whenever a riot occurs he should run to Mr 
Broadhurst. ‘ 

Such riots must, of course, be stopped at once, whatever 
the force required, for if they continued, London would bg 
uninhabitable, and the misery of the working classes would 
be infinite. Their comfort rests on an artificial basis, of which 
the first condition is external order; and if that disappears 
for any period, however short, wages will disappear too. But 
we sincerely trust that all rash and violent counsels will be 
rejected, and that the Home Office will maintain order bya 
determined application of the ordinary powers of the law, as 
well as by advising the Local Government Board to improve 
the means of relieving such unusual distress as may be found 
to exist. The police, supported as they are by the immense 
majority of the population, ought to be strong enough to deal 
with any rioting probable in London; and if they are not 
should be strengthened to any required degree. It could not be 
difficult to engage for a time an extra force of five hundred 
mounted men, old soldiers if possible, and hold them in reserye 
to meet any occasion when rioting is apprehended. That 
would cost for the remainder of the winter, say, £5,000,—a 
sum which London, or any rich parish in it, would gladly 
pay for the extra protection, mere alarm costing the trades. 
men thousands of pounds a day. Then all agitators whose 
speeches are followed by outbreaks of violence should be 
prosecuted, without reference to any other circumstance, 
and bound over to keep the peace, and the state of the law, 
about which there is much doubt, ascertained by a regular 
legal decision, after which, if it is found defective, the law 
can be improved. We have no desire to limit the discussion of 
any system of thought, not even of one we distrust so entirely 
as Socialism; but it ought not to be legal in London to use 
menaces against order, or to intimate that force would ulti- 
mately be found the remedy for social disorders. Smoking is 
innocent, but one does not allow smoking within a magazine; 
and London contains too many desperate men for desperate 
counsels to be considered only as flourishes of a rough or brutal 
rhetoric. Order, too, is the very breath of life to hundreds of 
thousands whom three days of anarchy would throw per- 
manently out of work. With strict watchfulness, a little 
more strength added to the police, and an unhesitating 
resort to the law when it is broken, London can be kept in the 
tranquillity which its population desire, and which is quite 
consistent with full attention to any reasonable claims created 
by momentary or exceptionally hard times, It is not reasonable 
to doubt, knowing the condition of trade, that much extra 
distress exists among sections of the population; and as we 
maintain a Poor-law, and thereby bind ourselves to prevent 
starvation, it is just, after taking precautions against imposture, 
to relieve that distress. The method must, of course, be 
the old one, the notion that the State can start Public Works 
for such a purpose being only a suggestion intended to give to 
a section of the unemployed a new cry. Public Works cannot 
be improvised, or pursued only at intervals, according to the 
condition of the labour market, or fitted to the needs of all 
sufferers ; nor can the State stand forward as the universal 
employer of labour. No Treasury could bear that strain, even 
if the disturbance caused by the State competition did not 
pauperise as many as it relieved. The end to be sought is 
the relief of hunger, and simultaneously with it the steady 
enforcement of the law, if possible, but, of course, only as long 
as possible, by ordinary civil means. 

There is a reform, also, in the civil law to which we attach 
some importance. It is said that parishes are not responsible 
for damage caused by riots, unless the riots were directed to 
the felonious destruction of the property injured. That is 
hard upon ratepayers whose houses are injured by the failure 
of the police whom they pay, and ought to be amended; but 
so ought the exemption of agitators from the consequences of 
their acts. We do not see why, when a tradesman’s shop 1s 
destroyed in consequence of an incendiary, he should not have 
aright to recover its value from the speaker, whose words 
and intentions would, of course, be matter of evidence for 
the jury to consider. A check of that kind would induce 
speakers to weigh their words before uttering them, and to 
abstain from inflammatory rhetoric; while it would be 
quite self-acting, and independent of that interference of 
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ve which many agitators desire as their quickest 

er adety and ne Bl Such a reform would be in 
pe accordance with the old principles of English law, which 
aie the Hundred responsible, and would be specially applic- 
sble to a Metropolis like London, where the people are not 
ail together sufficiently to make it certain that rioters will 
feel a fine inflicted through the rates. Some further legal 
rotection is undoubtedly needed for the quiet citizen, and we 
would seek it through a strengthening of the civil rather than 
of the criminal law, which is quite sufficiently loaded with 


offences already. 





MR. JOHN MORLEY AT NEWCASTLE. 


E have no doubt that Mr. John Morley will have been 
returned by a great majority before the present issue 
of this journal can be in our readers’ hands; and profoundly as 
we believe that he is entering on a hopeless experiment which 
can result in nothing but fresh danger to the Empire, we are 
pound to recognise the fact that the constituencies have made 
up their minds to hear Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for Ireland, 
and to give them the most mature consideration, whether they 
ultimately adopt them or not. That being so, the opposition 
to Mr. Morley seems to us rather a waste of power. A leader 
in Mr. Gladstone’s great position is, we think, entitled to be 
heard and judged by the deliberate proposals he makes to 
Parliament. Indeed, if it were conceivable that half Mr. Morley’s 
good intentions could be effectually carried out, we might not 
find so much to regret and condemn in the designs of the 
Government. It is, perhaps, unreasonable to expect, that 
popular opinion should see beforehand how alarmingly flimsy 
are the promises by which Mr. Morley hopes to secure the good- 
will of the English part of his constituency for the new policy. 
It is only when the details of the proposed reconstruction are 
before them that it wili be possible to point this out with 
effect, and till then we think that it would be graceful for all 
Liberals, however much they may sympathise with Lord Hart- 
ington and Sir Henry James, to refrain from opposition and 
to await the publication of the matured plans of the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, journalists are not bound to pretend to 
anticipate the impossible ; and therefore, though they may 
concede that it would have been wiser not to contest the seats 
of Mr. Charles Russell and Mr. John Morley, they are bound 
to show how shadowy are their promises and how dangerous 
their surrender. 
Mr. Morley states that he should regard Separation as “a 
disgrace to England and a disaster to Ireland ;” that he has 
no belief in it, because Ireland would never wish to deprive 
herself of the English market for her products; that no 
responsible Government would ever think of removing the 
garrison of from 20,000 to 30,000 men in Ireland ; and that 
he will never be a party to “placing a minority and the 
property of a minority at the mercy of a majority, in case they 
should be inclined to deal lawlessly with them.” These re- 
marks are the gilding of Mr. Morley’s policy. The substance 
of it is contained in the remark that “ those who know most 
of the state of Ireland, those who are best acquainted 
with the inner forces and the secret currents of opinion 
and sentiment in Ireland, are most of all persuaded that 
to attempt to govern Ireland contrary to, and regard- 
less of, the voice and wishes of the population of Ireland, 
is to load ourselves with troubles compared with which any 
troubles we have had since the Act of Union are hardly worth 
mentioning.” Well, that may be perfectly true ; but as most of 
the troubles which we have had since the Act of Union have 
arisen from the attempt to govern Ireland contrary to, and 
regardless of, the voice and wishes of the population, and as 
the population has not increased, but enormously diminished, 
since the Union, we cannot understand why the difficulty of 
thwarting Irish wishes should be about to take an enormous 
expansion, unless the true account of the matter be this,— 
not that Irish power has grown suddenly greater, but that 
English nerve has grown suddenly less. The truth is, that 
never has the attempt to consult all the reasonable wishes 
of the Irish people been at all earnest till within the last 
seventeen years; and yet, so far as we can judge of the secret 
of our failure, that failure has arisen far less from the inade- 
quacy of our measures, than from the sudden dilating of 
the Irish belief that there is no limit to the squeezability of 
English statesmen. 
However, what we wish to draw attention to just now is 
this——that if Mr. Morley thinks Separation “a disgrace to 
England and a disaster to Ireland;” if he is prepared to 





resist by the military foree we have and are to keep in Ire- 
land, every attempt at Separation; if he is convinced that 
Ireland has no wish even to risk losing the English market 
for her products; and if he is determined, under all circum- 
stances, to protect the minority in its reasonable liberties and 
rights, we wish he could have suggested to us how all these 
resolves are to be reconciled with that other resolve of his, 
to govern Ireland with the free consent of her population. 
So far as the evidence goes, if we govern Ireland with the 
free consent of her population, we shall govern her as the 
National League governs her, for that is, by the admission of 
every one, the true governing power in Ireland now. Well, 
how does the National League govern her? Does the National 
League regard the loss of the English market as a great mis- 
fortune? Apparently not, since Mr. Parnell, who is at the 
head of that League, as of everything else popular in Ireland, 
demands the power to create a Protective tariff, which could not 
but endanger the command of the English market by Ireland. 
Does the National League insist on protecting the liberty and 
property of the minority? On the contrary, it is established 
expressly to fetter the liberty of the minority, and to endanger 
or destroy their property. Does the National League regard 
the separation of Great Britain from Ireland as an event that 
would be “a disgrace to England and a disaster to Ireland”? We 
have every reason to believe that it would accept the first part 
of that phrase and exult over it, and reject the second on the 
ground that nothing which involved disgrace to England could 
be anything but fortunate for Ireland. How is Mr. Morley to 
take guarantees that Irishmen will govern themselves, if we 
acquiesce in that government, in a totally different manner 
from that in which they now govern themselves against our 
will? Suppose the minority protected by any guarantees you 
like,—say, by an Irish Senate which would refuse to pass con- 
fiscating measures of any kind. What is to prevent the Irish 
from doing without the consent of their own Parlia- 
ment then,—the Executive Government being in their hands, 
—just what they do now without the consent of our Parlia- 
ment,—the Executive Government not being in their hands? 
Experience has shown amply that the Irish rather like con- 
spiring against a Legislature which they cannot control, and 
that they conspire with very great effect. Will not the 
Executive Government and people in combination do this even 
more effectually than the people do it now, with an Executive 
Government firmly opposed to them? Then, again, what con- 
ceivable guarantees can be enforced by this country against an 
Irish Legislature which will not irritate Irish pride to the last 
degree ; and not only irritate Irish pride, but irritate an Irish 
pride enormously inflamed and exalted by the victory which 
Mr. Parnell hopes to win over us, and which, if Mr. John 
Morley’s policy succeeds, he will win? We have done nothing, 
even in the way of strict justice to Ireland, which has not 
at once raised the Irish demands on us a hundred per cent. 
If we are to go out of the road of strict justice, and to make 
what is confessedly an act of surrender to Irish ideas with 
which we in Great Britain totally disagree, and are known 
totally to disagree, is it reasonable, is it quite sane, to 
expect that the Irish will suddenly fall into our arms and 
cast the ruling passion of the last twenty years,—hatred 
to England,—-to the winds? We submit that no less sane 
expectation was ever entertained, that what we ought gravely 
and sadly to expect is this,—that the more we concede to 
Ireland beyond the claims of strict justice,—as impartial states- 
men interpret strict justice.—the more powerful will be the 
arms with which we shall arm them against ourselves, and 
the more passionate their resolve to use them. 





THE FLABBINESS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


HERE is one danger in democracy which is not usually 
taken sufficiently into account, and that is, that by 
making public opinion on political questions omnipotent, 
you not unfrequently destroy the very conditions under which 
it is best formed. And something of the kind is visible at the 
present moment with regard to the leading topic of the day. 
Of course, in drawing-rooms and private societies the great 
issues involved in the Irish Question are canvassed very freely, 
and very eager opinions are expressed on one side or the other 
by those who are not obliged to commit themselves in public, 
and who are not likely, therefore, to transmit to any large 
body of electors the opinions which they have formed. But 
when men are compelled to announce responsibly the convic- 
tions they have formed, it is astonishing how anxious they are 
to reserve those opinions till they see how the general “ stream 
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of tendency,” to use a celebrated expression for the god of the 
sceptics, is going. They are daunted by the inability of any 
but the most popular statesman to influence materially the 
huge mass called public opinion, and hence they wish to 
see in what direction the exertion of influence is really 
possible, before they try their strength in exerting it. Even 
where men have spoken out with the most decisive voice 
on the spur of the moment, you will find them hesitating and 
“hedging,” and uncertain on which tack to go, till the mighty 
stream has begun to declare itself; and so it happens that 
when the mighty stream does at last declare itself, it is deter- 
mined very much more by the opinions of one or two 
great men blindly followed by all the rest, than by the 
diffused eagerness and earnestness of the people at large. 
The very fact that there is no resisting the universal 
opinion when it is formed, prevents it too often from 
being formed in the old natural and wholesome way,—by 
the predominance of one manly conviction in one part of the 
country, of another in another, and by the open competition of 
these for the suffrages of the majority. On the contrary, 
men are so over-sensitive to the danger of being shunted 
off into a siding where they may have their opinions to 
themselves, but where they will certainly cease to affect any 
large number of their fellow-creatures, that they hesitate to 
express their real opinions, and at last almost cease to have 
any ; for a man who has once got into the habit of forming 
his opinions by observing the drift of opinion in others, 
has ceased to contribute to the formation of public opinion 
altogether, and has become a mere voice swelling the 
majority, when he knows what the majority wishes. Take, 
for example, this Irish Question. There can be no doubt at 
all that there are two opinions formed and expressed on the 
subject, which are by no means flabby or wanting in definite- 
ness and strenuousness. One is, the opinion that no good can 
come out of committing the destinies of a country to a class 
of men who gained their present commanding position in 
Ireland entirely by availing themselves of the terrorism of crime, 
however little they may have chosen to identify themselves 
with thatcrime. The other is, that every clearly defined country 
with a Parliamentary representation at all,is entitled to govern 
itself ; that from representative unanimity, or virtual unanimity, 
there can be no appeal; and that even if the Parnellites had 
openly advocated the abolition of every command in the Deca- 
logue as the means to their end, they would be quite as much 
entitled to govern Ireland, as the trusted English majority is 
to govern England, so soon as Irishmen had once expressed at 
the polls their confidence in them. These are two very definite 
and intelligible opinions, of which it would be absurd to say 
that they are in any sense gelatinous or flabby. If these 
two could fight it out fairly together, we should have a 
public opinion of a very real, and probably very firm, texture. 
But nine-tenths of the opinions you hear publicly expressed are 
not at all the result of the sharp competition between these two. 
They are really apologies for waiting to see how the wind 
blows. ‘After all,’ you will hear somebody say, ‘the Irish 
National League is the direct product of our own frightful 
misgovernment in former times. Ought we to be so impatient 
withit? Even fledged birds cannot fly till they have made very 
many immature attempts. Is it necessary to put the alterna- 
tives so strongly as you do? Why not let them try their 
hands at self-government, and interfere if they are guilty 
of gross injustice. At all events, let us Liberals wait to hear 
what our great leader says, for is it not notorious that the 
Tory leader is more than half-inclined to Mr. Gladstone’s 
views, and is it possible that a view more or less shared by 
the leaders on both sides can be without great weight? I, 
at any rate, shall hold my hand, and wait for the guidance of 
events.’ Well, the only reply to that is, that a public opinion 
formed of elements of that texture is an essentially weak and 
vacillating public opinion, on which it will be impossible, even 
when it is declared, to act strongly. Suppose a public opinion 
thus formed to declare for Home-rule, and that Home-rule 
were carried, Well, the next thing would be that the Irish 
Parliament would do something which greatly shocked opinion 
in Great Britain. Now, if the public had formed its opinion 
in real deference to the second of the two views we have 
expounded, and had made up its mind that, representative 
institutions once granted, a thoroughly immoral poliey pursued 
under them is no business of anybody’s but the nation’s which 
had adopted that policy, we should not complicate matters by 
a hesitating and half-hearted interference. But with the sort 
of public opinion we are likely to have,—a gelatinous tissue, 
without any firmly and definitely organised individual elements 





on which to rest,—the chances are that we should 
aggravate the crisis by a half-and-half interference te 
diminishing the Irish sense of responsibility for their z 
political immoralities, and holding out a vague ho : 
they would be prohibited from England; whereas in reals : 
of course, the weakness which had pervaded the whole structure 
of opinion here, would be totally inconsistent with any a 
or masterly action. There would be remonstrance and threat 
enough to irritate Ireland, and to bring a good man 
hesitating Irishmen over to the anti-English side - 
no peremptory action, And the result would be that th 
Irish action would be far more positive, and angry aa 
defiant than it would have been if we had not ventured to 
interfere at all. Or take the other case, that public opinion 
declared itself against Home-rule in Ireland, but with 99 
hesitating and vacillating a voice, that it would be quits 
unprepared to adopt the moral logic of the situation, and de] 
with Parnellite obstruction in Parliament, as would be abgo. 
lutely essential, if a genuine anti-Home-rule policy were to be 
carried out. In that case, too, the fiat of public opinion would 
be feeble, and mischievous because it was feeble. We should 
have neither the benefits which might result from leaving 
Ireland absolutely to herself, nor the benefits which might 
result from finally forbidding any tampering with the Union, 
We should have upon us the mischiefs of an unstable and 
uncertain policy which does not really know its own mind— 
and which does not know its own mind simply because it is not 
constructed out of mental elements, but out of the predomi. 
nance of a weak wish not to be found on the losing side, 

We have taken the Irish case as our illustration because 
that happens to be the question of the day; but it ‘s much 
the same with many other questions,—as, for example, with 
the great question affecting the three acres and the cow, a 
pastoral idyll now withdrawing rapidly to the end of a some 
what distant rural vista. Public opinion is degenerating, 
because so many men are determined not to be “out of the 
running,” that they do not make up their own minds at all, 
but wait to see how other people make up theirs, and even 
then act only as if they had made up their minds, without 
really making them up. And as the other people for whom 
they wait are guilty of the very same mancuvre, the 
resulting structure, which we may be pleased to call public 
opinion, is no more really a confident judgment on which men 
can proceed to act firmly and consistently, than the tissue 
which forms itself in the case of what is called “ fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart” is good, sound, cellular, muscular, and 
nervous tissue. This flabby condition of public opinion is very 
apt to lead to those sudden attacks of debility of which nations 
ultimately perish, 





THE “MAN FOR GALWAY.” 


HE quarrel over the Galway election between Mr. Parnell 
and some leading members of his party is interesting on 

many grounds. It shows, to begin with, that the Parnellite 
Party is not exactly the bar of flawless steel which its advo- 
cates would like it to be considered, but is at best only cast- 
iron turned out of a mould, and, like most articles so manu- 
factured, honeycombed with rifts and “ faults,” at any one of 
which, when the strain is too severe, a breakage may occur, 
Personal jealousies, differences of opinion, divergent views 
of policy, exist in that party as in every other, and Mr. Parnell 
is only its leader, and not the all-containing deity from whom 
and to whom each component part in the beginning and 
end proceeds. It shows also that Mr. Parnell’s Parliament, 
wher. he gets it, will not be a passive instrument of his will, 
but will contain rebellious factions,—perhaps factions capable 
not only of mutinying, but of handing him over to “ the justice 
of the people ” as a “traitor.” He was actually called one on 
Tuesday at Galway, and was saved from personal violence 
by the interposition of Mr. Healy,—an instance of grati- 
tude which, as Mr. Parnell made Mr. Healy, the former 
must have felt to be a touching reward. The dispute 
appears to have risen in this way. There are Irishmen who, 
having been taught in the late elections to believe that Liberals 
are brutal oppressors, worse than the worst Orangemen, Con 
tinue to believe that doctrine after it has ceased to be col 
venient; and among them are the Nationalists of Galway. 
When, therefore, Mr. Parnell presented Captain O'Shea to 
them as a candidate, they were first stupefied, then horrified, 
and then convinced that Mr. Parnell had, as regards them 
selves at least, turned traitor. Captain O’Shea was a Liberal, 
and they would have none of Captain O’Shea, who 1s, ¥@ 
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should observe, considered by his friends to be an able and 
ltivated Irishman, with strong Home-rale opinions, but a 
jiplomatic turn of mind. He negotiated what is known as the 
i Kilmainham Treaty.” The Nationalists, therefore, denounced 
him as an intriguer, and were confirmed in that opinion by 
gnexpected evidence. Mr. Healy suddenly arrived on the 
gene, accompanied by Mr. Biggar, and declared Captain 
O'Shea to be not only an intriguer—that is, we suppose, a 
man who intrigues—but an intriguist—that is, we suppose, a 
man devoted to intriguing—and in the usual strong terms 
repudiated him and all his works. He should never sit for 
Galway, or for any other Nationalist seat. The flame of revolt 
burnt up fiercely, and it seemed for a moment as if 
the Parnellite Party would burst in twain, Mr. Parnell’s 
nominee being unanimously rejected in favour of a Mr. 
Lynch, a local Nationalist. So assured were the Galway 
Nationalists of this result, that when Mr. Parnell, who 
had been warned of the mutiny by telegraph, in person 
appeared at the railway station, they hooted him, they 
threatened him, and they called him “ traitor” for some three 
hourson end. Mr. Parnell, however, under the protection of 
Mr. Healy, who threatened to “break the head” of any one 
who touched his leader, was able to enter the town, and to 
call a strictly private meeting of his followers. In this meet- 
ing, as usual, his English firmness triumphed over the vivacity 
of the Celt—the anthracite fire burning up the fire from thorns 
—and after a struggle of an hour and a half, he remained 
victor all along the line. Not only did Mr. Lynch retire 
from the contest for the seat—that is a mere custom of Mr. 
Parnell’s Irish opponents, always followed on second thoughts 
—but Mr. Healy accepted Captain O’Shea, and Mr. Biggar, it 
is to be presumed, swore eternal friendship with that gentle- 
man, Mr. Lynch is declared a true Nationalist and a perfect 
man; but Captain O’Shea, “ the Whig intriguist,” is returned 
by a practically unanimous vote for Galway. 

The little drama has elements of comedy, if not even of 
farce, in it—though we dare suy Mr. Parnell does not see 
them—but its main interest for Englishmen consists in 
the plot. What does it all mean? To all human appear- 
ance it means that the Radical leader who wrote the 
Irish article in this month’s Fortnightly misunderstands the 
situation, and made a serious blunder about one of his main 
premisses. Mr. Healy is, indeed, as he thought, the alterna- 
tive leader to Mr. Parnell; but Mr. Healy, instead of being 
more moderate than Mr, Parnell, is more extreme. Hither 
Mr. Healy was talking perverse nonsense at Galway—and he 
is the least perverse of his party, though not the least dangerous 
—or he suspects Mr. Parnell of intending to arrange matters 
too easily for the Liberal Government, and of wishing to 
use Captain O'Shea as his diplomatic agent. In other 
words, he thinks Mr. Parnell will ask too little from 
Mr, Gladstone. That is the obvious meaning of the drama, 
and yet how can that be reconciled with the facts? It is 
quite certain that Mr. Parnell means to ask for a Parliament 
in Dublin, and quite certain that Mr. Healy does not mean to 
ask for Separation; and why, therefore, should Mr. Healy 
pose as the more advanced patriot ? We suspect the answer 
is to be found in the anomalous position of her Majesty’s 
Government. The very singular facts contained in the letter 
published on Wednesday by Mr. Agar-Ellis can hardly be 
inventions of that gentleman’s own; and if they are not 
inventions, they show that Mr. Gladstone, pending discussions 
with his Cabinet, is anxious to clear the Expropriation Question 
out of his road before he introduces any Home-rule Bill. 
There are grave reasons for that course, though they are most 
unsatisfactory to us, and there are reasons which may also 
attract Mr. Parnell. He may have convinced himself that 
until the landlord difficulty is out of the way, he will never 
get Home-rule,—an opinion in which he is right; or he may 
believe that the Expropriation would be so eagerly accepted 
by the peasants, that if he delayed it, his own sceptre 
would be broken,—a point upon which we would take 
his judgment before our own. Anyhow, he may be ready to 
postpone Home-rule for “a few months” in favour of Expro- 
puation; and if he is, and Mr. Healy is not, the quarrel 
would be explained, or explained as to every point but one. 
Why does Mr. Healy object to let Expropriation come first ? 
He has a legal mind, and we should have thought him more 
moderate ; but it is quite possible that he resents, as all 
the Extremists will resent, the idea of any settlement of the 
Agrarian Question other than the confiscatory one. Mr. 
Biggar, who acted as his adjutant in Galway, is decidedly on 


though he talked in the House like a lawyer instead of a 
maniac, still sharpened every clause of the Land Bill which 
he thought told most against the landlords. It is quite con- 
ceivable, therefore, that he desires, with a certain passion, that 
the landlords should be compensated by the Irish, instead of 
the English, Parliament—that is, in fact, should get no com-: 
pensation at all—and that he suspects Mr. Parnell of being, on 
this point at least, a little too reasonable for Irish endurance. 


Of course, in all we have written we have simply endea- 
voured to interpret the story as told in the Irish newsps 

and correspondence. We know absolutely nothing of Mr. Glade . 
stone’s plan of procedure—which he may change, too, after con- 
sultation with his colleagues, who, as yet, know nothing either 
—and if this is his plan, we regard it with strong distrust. 
Even granting that it is wise to end the agrarian war in 
Ireland by conceding both the victory and the spoils to the 
tenants, we cannot believe that Englishmen will vote the 
necessary sums until they know what the relation of Ireland 
to the Kingdom is to be. If it is to be a separate State, why 
should we be taxed to pay its tenants’ dues? If it is not to 
be a separate State, how happens it, unless anarchy is ex- 
pected as a result of the new measure, that landlords 
need compensation? The Home-rule Bill ought to come 
first; or, at all events, the two Bills ought to be pro- 
duced together. Still, it is quite possible that the Cabinet 
may decide otherwise; and if they do, we hope men, like 
Mr. Trevelyan, who know Ireland will reflect a little when 
they see that behind Mr. Parnell stands Mr. Healy, and 
behind Mr. Healy, Mr. Biggar, and remember that in a revolu- 
tion it is always the worst man who prevails. The national 
chance of receiving interest on its millions from a Government 
headed by Mr. Biggar is a question which would have interested 
that Queen of Prussia who took snuff during her husband’s 
coronation, and had made a special study of “ the infinitely 
little.” 


THE DECAZEVILLE AFFAIR. 


E begin to fear for the permanence of the French 
Republic. The one thing which, ever since 1848, the 

mass of French voters have shown themselves unable to bear is 
insecurity of life and property, and the affair of Decazeville will 
create an impression that neither are secure. Decazeville is 
an industrial settlement founded by the father of the late 
Due Decazes, and inhabited chiefly by the miners and 
workmen employed by the Company which succeeded to 
his prosperous undertakings. They produce both iron and 
coal, and owing to the fall in the prices of both, the 
Company has recently been less successful, having divided only 
3 per cent. for nine years, and nothing for 1885, and has been 
urgent in reducing all forms of expenditure. Their manager, 
M. Watrin, of course seconded their efforts; and although 
there are the usual accusations and denials, we take it that he 
was, though a most able, an arbitrary and impetuous man, 
who persisted in some economies, such as in the supply of props, 
which were even dangerous to life. His idea seems to have 
been that if he could reduce the cost of living to the work- 
men, he could reduce cash wages with safety, and he carried 
out this idea by setting up co-operative stores while cutting 
down all kinds of weekly allowances. The miners, jealous of 
their independence, personally indisposed to M. Watrin, and 
intensely suspicious of interference with their expenditure, 
resented this arrangement, which was, moreover, utterly 
ruinous to the tradesmen of the settlement, with whom, as we 
judge from the result, the local officials sympathised. A series 
of partial strikes and quarrels, in which M. Watrin grew hard 
and bitter, were followed by a general strike, and at last, 
on January 26th, by an attack on M. Watrin’s house. 
The miners poured into his room, seized the unfor- 
tunate manager, and threw him out of the window to the 
crowd, who deliberately kicked and battered him to death. 
The authorities, whether through fear of the mob, or fear, as 
the Reactionaries assert, of the Radicals in the Chamber, or an 
overmastering dislike of M. Watrin, did practically nothing. 
The Mayor did, indeed, go to his house to negotiate, and tried 
to screen him when he was seized, but he called up no force ; 
the gensdarmes were left on the edge of the crowd, and saw 
the murder, being unable, they say, to force a way through 
the multitude ; and there was some unexplained hesitation in 
instituting criminal proceedings. The statements made by the 
Reactionaries pass all belief; but, allowing for habitual 
exaggeration, it seems certain that, although certain men have 





that side; and it must not be forgotten that Mr. Healy himself, 


at last been sent for trial, there was no display of that despotic 
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energy in bringing criminals to justice which French officials, 
when sincerely interested, never fail to show. 

So far, perhaps, the affair is not exceptional, and the scene 
in Decazeville could be parallelled, even in recent years, from 
the records of our own manufacturing towns; but graver events 
followed. The murder of M. Watrin was openly defended by 
two or three newspapers in Paris as the justifiable execution of 
an oppressor ; and on Thursday this execrable doctrine, which 
would justify any man in taking the life of any enemy, 
was openly preached in the Chamber, and implicitly supported 
by 188 votes. M. Basly, once a pitman himself, introduced 
an interpellation which was virtually a vote of censure on the 
Government for allowing any trial for the murder. He main- 
tained that M. Watrin set up stores in order to see what the 
men ate, and to make that an excuse for reductions; that he 
left the pits insufficiently protected from falls of rock—this 
appears to be true—and that, in short, he was a murderer 
whom the people, “reduced by society to the necessity of 
living by the sweat of their brow,” had executed in self-defence. 
The executioners, said M. Basly, of M. Watrin were no more 
murderers than Madame Clovis Hugues, who also had killed 
an extortioner, and had been applauded by all France for the 
act. 

The President of the Chamber, M. Floquet, energetically 
protested against this justification of murder ; but the Govern- 
ment were evidently afraid of the Radicals. M. Bathaut, 
Minister of Public Works, while defending the Company, felt 
the weakness of his case—so far as the insufficient protection 
of the pits was concerned—so keenly, that he became positively 
apologetic, while his colleagues in the Ministry only offered 
feeble excuses for the inaction of the police. Finally, M. de Frey- 
cinet accepted a resolution, offered by M. Laur, which expressed 
confidence in the solicitude of Government for working-men 
and in their energy in preserving order, and this was carried 
by 301 votes to 188, the latter being the number of voters 
who thought that even this amount of opposition to M. Basly 
was too great. A third of the Chamber, in fact, doubted 
whether there was not a great deal to be said for the rioters, 
and whether the Government were not wrong in sending mur- 
derers for trial. 

No country can continue civilised in which such theories 
attract a majority or even an appreciable portion of the popula- 
tion, for they amount in practice to this, that for the suffering 
and the poor there is no moral law and no criminal code. If 
they are opposed, they have a right, without trial, without 
hearing the defence, and without warning, to inflict death. A 
single illustration will make it clear that this is the claim, 
Suppose the shareholders in the Decazeville works, irritated 
by a miner guilty of theft and of neglecting to replace props, 
had rushed upon him and battered in his head, what would 
have been the result ? They would have been tried for murder 
and punished, with the full approbation of M. Basly and of 
all French Radicals, who would have declared very justly 
that the miner’s offences did not warrant capital punishment, 
that the shareholders could not be prosecutors, judges, and 
executioners at once, and that their act was in truth one of 
murderous oppression. Yet even upon the miners’ theory of 
the facts, which is unjust as regards the theft, though, we fear, 
true as regards the props, the act we have supposed the share- 
holders to commit is precisely the one committed by their men, 
the only difference being that the shareholders might have been 
rich, while the miners were certainly very poor. The difference is 
poverty alone ; and poverty is held, therefore, by M. Basly and 
those who agree with him, to supersede both laws, the human 
and the divine, and to be its own justification for any acts, 
however shocking, committed under its pressure. It is not 
even pleaded, as starvation sometimes has been in our own 
Courts, as a cause of mental delirium, excusing such acts as 
the theft of bread, but as a positive justification, turning 
a murder into a justifiable, though possibly regrettable, 
homicide. There is nothing in any creed in the world to 
support such an idea as that, and least of all in Christianity, 
the essential and almost central teaching of which is that man 
should endure all with patience rather than break the moral 
law ; and we at least cannot believe that any civilisation can 
be preserved in the face of such a theory. Communities have 
survived Lynch Law, and have lived through periods of anarchy ; 
but then the anarchy was not accepted as right, and the Lynch 

Law was at least intended to keep down, not to promote 
offences. In the wildest district of the worst-governed State of 
America, the most lawless men have never pretended that they 
had a right to keep up wages by slaughter, still less have the 
minority in any Legislature expressed their sympathy with that 
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THE NEW ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENT ty 
SCOTLAND. 


‘bee ee says that at the beginning of the troubles; 
- Say, : n 

1638, “ there was so little curiosity either in the Court 
or the country to know anything of Scotland, or what was 
done there, that when the whole nation were solicitous to know 
what passed weekly in Germany, Poland, and all other parts 
of Europe, no man ever inquired what was doing in Scotlang 
nor had that Kingdom place or mention in one page of po 
Gazette.” There is no need to recall how soon the walle 
of this neglect was illustrated, nor how great a part was bome 
by the Scots in the public affairs of England throughout the 
stirring times that ensued. It is worthy of note, howerer. 
that a like blunder of indifference has been often repeated 3 
critical junctures. Within living recollection, the dispute 
which rent Scottish Presbyterianism, in the Established mode 
of it, was regarded by the mass of English opinion with q 
eurious mixture of ignorant and apathetic disdain. Had a get 
of Moslems been splitting hairs, and pulling beards, over an 
alleged heretical reading of the Koran in the chapter on the 
cow or the dromedary, a more contemptuous disregard could 
not have been shown. To be sure, John Bull had his excuses, 
which were largely valid. The most honest and manful of 
all national characters, he would have been glad to do right, 
but he did not know how, and lacked the patience to inquire, 
Investigation would have been an irksome task. The contro- 
versy was waged over a subject he did not understand. The 
disputants expressed themselves in a terminology that set his 
teeth on edge. Any glimpse he was able to catch of what was 
meant and asked revealed, as it seemed to him, claims wildly 
extravagant. supported by reasons utterly preposterous, 
Incapable of recognising the movement as being what it was 
in principle, however marred by blundering in details, as 
natural, healthy, genuine, in perfect accord alike with the 
philosophic idea and the historic development of Presbytery, 
he deemed it a paltry sectarian squabble of a mongrel sort, in 
which a vulgar demagogy and a spurious priestcraft, Chartist 
politics and an assumption of ultra-Papal arrogance, jostled 
each other in a style that defied comprehension. One party 
there was, the party of the then rising Oxford school, who 
understood, and would have sympathised, had they not been 
restrained by their inability to acknowledge a body of Presby- 
terians as a divinely constituted corporate society. As it was, 
except through a single paper in the British Critic—the writer 
of which showed himself agitated by “an undistinguishable 
throng ” of feelings to find an Association having no title to 
the sacred name of a Church witnessing, at the peril of 
martyrdom, for a distinctively Church  principle—those 
who became the founders of the Scottish Free Kirk 
met only with derision and rebuff. At last, after having 
run the gauntlet of the Law Courts, they were foiled in 
an appeal to Parliament. The House of Lords without 4 
vote, the House of Commons by 211 to 76, scouted their 
representation that rights which were solemnly guaranteed 
had been invaded, and therefore peremptorily declined to hear 
any claim for redress. In the minority there was no English 
M.P. of any name or note except Sir George Grey. But it 
comprised a full two-thirds of the Scottish representatives. 
Thus was the disruption of the Scottish Church made 
inevitable, unless through an exhibition of subserviency which 
would have been infamous. The mass of those concerned chose 
the nobler part. Their exodus, as Mr. Gladstone—whose 
subordinate official place in those far-off days made him 
tongue-tied and impotent—shortly afterwards declared, gave 
to the little country north of the Tweed a European fame. 
Withal, it is now admitted not only that their behaviour was 
heroic, but that their demands—whatever judgment may be 
pronounced upon them in the abstract, either as dangerously 
democratic in one view of them, or as ultra-Hildebrandic in 








another—were thoroughly justifiable, regard being had to the 
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covenants upon which they were entitled to rely, and the 
conditions amid which they were placed. a 
Another crisis is at hand. There is again in Scotland much 
fermenting stir over ecclesiastical affairs, Again, the move- 
ment in that country coincides to a remarkable degree with 
tendencies that are strongly asserting themselves in England. 
There, as here, the clamorous demand for Disestablishment, 
hich had grown to a considerable head, has been checked 
and thrown back. The enforced calm thus secured has been 
taken advantage of to push forward proposals for reform which 
in the direction of “ Home-rule” for the Church, The 
Scottish Establishment asserts, indeed, that she possesses all the 
self-governing powers of Dissenting Churches, and that these 
powers are assured to her by sanctions more express and decisive 
than any Dissenting communion can allege ; but, for the most 
art, she is very willing to have this declared and ratified 
by the Legislature. The movement will, however, run to 
larger issues. The words “ reunion,” “ reconstruction,” 
have been heard. They have proved seasonable and catching 
words. They have so taken hold of the popular mind, they 
have so fired the popular imagination, as to make it certain 
the idea that they embody cannot be dislodged, and must 
prove influential. The Scottish journals are full of the subject. 
Their columns teem with correspondence about it. The laity, 
toall appearance, are disposed to take its management out from 
the hands of ecclesiastics, whose prejudices and narrownesses, in 
part the natural effect of training and of position, are well under- 
stood and are wisely dreaded. There is a proposal on foot for 
summoning a Lay Convention, to be composed of delegates 
from the three great Presbyterian bodies, so that the whole 
case may be fairly considered. This is a hopeful project. 
Only good can come of it, even though it should miscarry or 
fall short of the object directly aimed at. It gives promise of 
an upshot deliberate, practicable, and beneficent. Already, 
so far have things advanced, it is safe to say that in Scotland 
the alternative to Disestablishment is not simply Reform, con- 
sidered as an internal remedy, but Reconstruction, considered 
inits bearings upon those who are without, and the attractions 
it offers them, The problem to be re-solved has, in fact, been 
reduced to this,—Can Reconstruction be gained except at the 
price of a partial Disendowment ? 
How it happens that the situation has become thus favour- 
able may be briefly indicated. A chief cause consists in the 
revived prosperity of the Established Church. Left maimed 
and shattered by the shock of 1843, bereft for a while of 
enterprise and self-command, the Scottish Church lay for years 
like a vessel waterlogged and partially dismantled. She is now 
the briskest sailor in the Presbyterian fleet. Those aboard are 
full of heart and energy. They have known how to avail 
themselves of the full tide which makes towards a generous 
interpretation of creeds and a reverent ornateness in worship. 
They have caught the inspiration of that idea which pro- 
nounces Christianity in its deepest sense to be a life in Christ, 
and participation in that life to be the ground of Christian 
brotherhood. Hence, simultaneously with the growth of a more 
earnest regard to the style in which public praise and prayer 
are offered, there has been a change in the estimate of what is 
essential in religious truth and instruction. For a long while 
the sermons delivered from the pulpits of the Established 
Church have ceased to be a reproduction of the common- 
places embodied in that system of theology formulated by 
Calvin, rendered still more inexorably rigid by Witsius and the 
Dutch divines of his school, and set forth in the Westminster 
Confession with a positive definiteness which seems to have 
gone as far as it was possible to go in order to suppress differ- 
ences of opinion and to exclude doctrinal individuality as a 
crime. No doubt many of the Scottish clergy feel with 
Edward Irving, that “it is really an imposition upon a man’s 
conscience to ask him to subscribe such a minute document,” 
and that “there is no use in hard-fasting men at such a rate, 
though it be very necessary to exhibit a distinct standard of 
faith for them to rally under ;” but there has been no move- 
ment for having the Confession abrogated or revised, such as 
would provoke a heated and interminable war of words. 
All that has been done is quietly to throw into the 
shade what is deemed undeserving of its ancient pro- 
minence. At first the Establishment men were maligned 
and reviled for this conduct, which was stigmatised as lati- 
tudinarian and unfaithful by the adherents of orthodox Dissent. 
It is their boast that they, unlike the English Dissenters, 
seceded from the Establishment not through dislike of its 
original principles, but by reason of a desire to uphold them 
in their integrity. In accordance with this profession, they 





have long guarded both doctrine and ritual with exceeding 
stringency, punishing the violation of rule by inflicting such 
penalties as have not been imposed by the Assembly of the 
Establishment during the last forty years. This, however, 
has largely ceased. The time-spirit has proved too strong for 
its endurance. The preachers of Dissent speak with the same 
voice as is heard from the pulpits of the State Church. Even 
as regards the forms and mode of worship, though they have 
not advanced very far, a great change has passed upon their 
congregations. Discrepancies of opinion and feeling still exist, 
but they spring from petty causes, and are miserably petty in 
themselves. The United Presbyterians (one of the sects) are 
almost unanimous in holding, with the Liberationists of 
England, that any formal alliance with the State, and 
especially the receipt of any State subsidy, are objectionable. 
The mass of Free-Churchmen are not pledged to this extreme 
view, but practically their position is identical. Both are 
supported by voluntary beneficence, which has been rendered 
with an astonishing liberality. They have cultivated intimate 
relationships. The leaders on both sides know each other 
better than they know the ultra men in their own ranks, and 
are more in accord. Their affinities would cause an immediate 
coalition as certainly as two globules of mercury placed near 
each other would unite were they not placed on a sanded board. 
What hinders is the fact that the Free Church contains a 
minority who dislike and mistrust the older Seceders as heartily 
as they dislike and contemn those whom they still term 
Residuaries. This party has its head-quarters in the Highlands, 
where United Presbyterianism is unknown, but where Free- 
Churchism is supreme. The Celts, with characteristic fervour 
and tenacity, uphold the abstract idea of ‘ Establishment ” as 
a national tribute to religion; aud they would not object to 
share its concrete benefits. To facilitate their absorption is the 
object of Mr. Finlay’s Bill. If legalised, it would unquestionably 
have large success in the Scottish North-West, though it would 
never work in the Lowlands. The strongest of the three 
Presbyterian denominations would be powerfully reinforced in 
the region where its weakness is a reproach ; but it would be 
by the accession of incongruous elements, for the Celt is devoted 
to conservative traditions, abominates gown and cassock, would 
refuse to join in read prayers, and sets as much store by the 
drawl and whine of a hereditary orthodoxy as others do upon 
intoning. Further, it would come far short of that reunion 
which has charmed the imagination of the Scottish people. It 
would leave the United Presbyterians out in the cold, and the 
mass of Free-Churchmen would hold aloof in their company. 
The only method to prevent this, would be were the Establish- 
ment to relinquish for public purposes that part of herincome 
derived from tithe which is given her by the express authority 
of statute. The sacrifice would not impoverish her greatly. 
The amount involves less than a third of her income. The 
surrender would be amply repaid. She would earn by it the 
foremost place in ordering what should follow, and would 
stand out like the spear of Pallas, “ huge, heavy, massive, and 
pointed with sharp steel.” Unless the Lay Conference can 
devise something better, this is what it is likely to recommend. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD BUDGET. 


HE figures in the Budget of the London School Board 
will reassure those who feared that the recent election 
would give a serious check to the work of education in London. 
So far as that work can be gauged by its cost, it is going on as 
actively as ever. For the coming year there is a gross ex- 
penditure of £1,568,000, to set against a gross expenditure 
for the past year of £1,466,000. Of this, £1,128,000 will 
have to be provided by the ratepayers in 1886-87, against 
£1,045,000 drawn from the same source in 1885-86. The 
first-fruits of the economical victory are apparently an increase 
of £82,000 in the burden laid on the London householders. 
The increase in the gross expenditure—which as regards 
the future is a more significant item, since a con- 
tinuous growth in the receipts is not a thing to be 
relied on—is £101,633. This is mainly due to an 
increase of 22,567 scholars in average attendance, compared 
with an increase of 1s. 9d. per head in the cost of education. 
Whereas last year each child cost the Board £3 1s. 1d.,it now 
costs them £3 23. 10d. In addition to this, the principal of 
the Board’s debt has been increased by £800,000, which 
means a further charge of £34,358 for interest. In presenting 
this Budget, Sir Richard Temple drew an interesting com- 
parison between the financial history of the last Board and 
that of its immediate predecessor. The latter began with a 
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rate of something over 6d., representing a deficit of £629,000, 
and ended with a rate of something under 6d., representing 
(owing to an increased valuation) a deficit of £685,000. The 
last Board began with a rate of something less than 74d., 
representing a deficit of £810,000, and ended with a rate of 
nearly 9d., representing a deficit of £1,045,000. In the cost 
per child the increase is still more marked, though here the 
last Board but one was the principal sinner. It began with 
paying £1 17s, 1d. per head, and ended by paying £2 18s. 3d., 
—to which sum the last Board added a further 2s.11d. On 
the other hand, if there is more money spent, there is also 
more to show for it. The last Board but one began with 
198,000 children in average attendance, and ended with 
240,000. The last Board began with 240,000 children in 
average attendance, and ended with 312,671; and this great 
increase has been achieved at a very slightly augmented outlay 
per child. The chief extravagance of the last Board seems to 
have been in borrowing. Its loans amounted to two millions, 
as against a million and a quarter borrowed by its predecessor. 
At best, however, as Sir Richard Temple says, the increase of 
charge for elementary education in London during the last six 
years is very large. There is a rise of 74 per cent. in the 
expenditure, of 66 per cent. in the taxation, and of nearly 
100 per cent. in the amount borrowed. 

The Budget for the coming year, the heaviest yet presented 
to the ratepayers, is really, as Sir Richard Temple is careful 
to remind us, the work of the late Board. It is based on 
expenditure either already incurred or sanctioned beyond the 
power of the present Board to revoke. The interest of 
the Budget, therefore, depends less on the actual figures 
than on the room there is for expecting that this expenditure 
can be reduced, or at least kept where it is, in the future. 
As regards the latter point, Sir Richard Temple is sanguine. 
We have overtaken, he thinks, the educational need of London. 
The law requires that places shall be found for 456,589 
children between five and thirteen ; and in Board schools and 
Voluntary schools taken together there are places for 598,462. 
This gives an excess of 141,873 places; and if these were 
really vacant, it is clear that the Board need provide no more 
schools for a long time to come. But as a matter of fact, 
these places are not really vacant. There are 121,846 children 
between three and five who cannot be compelled to come to 
school, and for whom, as Sir Richard Temple considers— 
differing in this point, we believe, from the Education Depart- 
ment—the Board are not obliged to find places. As a 
matter of grace and benevolence, however, it usually does 
find places for them, and at present it has no difficulty in 
doing so. There is ample accommodation for these additional 
children in the places which are going begging. But if the 
Board are to continue to provide for them—and in the interests 
of elementary education it is greatly to be desired that they 
should so continue—the existing places are only slightly in 
excess of the numbers on the school-roll. Still, it is a great 
gain that the educational needs of London have been over- 
taken, and something more than overtaken, because future 
developments of that need wili coincide with the spread of 
London over a larger area, and with a corresponding 
growth of the property subject to rates. There seems 
good reason to think, therefore, that the increase in 
the expenditure has come to an end, and that the in- 
terest of the new Board’s proceedings will depend rather 
on its success in reducing the present net expenditure. 
Partly by economies, and partly by looking more closely after 
sources of income, Sir Richard Temple thinks that a saving 
of about £100,000 can be effected, which would bring down 
the school rate to 8d. The chief of these economies is a 
reduction in the teaching staff. The rule of the Board is that 
there shall be one assistant-teacher for every sixty children ; 
but as a matter of fact, there was, in the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1885, an assistant-teacher for every fifty children. 
Sir Richard Temple does not propose to dismiss any teachers, 
but he would not fill up vacancies until the numbers had 
fallen to the proportion contemplated by the rule. Something, 
too, may be done in the way of a stricter collection of school- 
fees. They have fallen since 1883 from 8s. 4d. a child to 7s. 7d. ; 
so that at present, instead of paying a third of the cost of their 
children’s education, which was what Mr. Forster estimated in 
1870, London parents only pay about a twelfth. This is the 
result partly of remissness in paying the fees charged, and 
partly of an omission on the part of the Board to charge higher 
fees in cases where the parents might fairly be expected to pay 
them. In only sixteen Board schools in London do the 
children pay a sixpenny fee, and in only two do they pay nine- 








nian 
pence. We agree with Sir Richard Temple that these 
argue a very careless estimate of the parents’ ability to 
We can very well understand that it may be necessary ; 
481 schools to charge no more than twopence, or that 
in 231 it is necessary to lower the fee to a 
But at the other end of the scale, we feel sure that thers 
are more sixpences and ninepences to be had than = 
at present obtained. This seems to us a more hopeful 
method of improving the School Board revenue than the 
application of greater strictness to the collection of fags 
generally, With the disposition there is now in many quarters 
to abolish school-fees altogether, the wisdom of mutiplying cageg 
of possible hardship is not beyond impeachment. Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that it might be wiser to increase "the 
number of remissions rather than to encourage non-payment 
by acquiescence, or to make fees more unpopular by apparent 
harshness. Two minor items of economy are the modification 
of the system under which school-books are supplied free to 
all the children without regard to the means of their parents 
and the making evening schools self-supporting. , 
To these proposals, except to the one relating to the collec 
tion of school-fees, we see no objection; and though, when all 
is told, the saving will not be great, it will be worth making, 
especially as the curtailment of existing expenses is one of the 
best securities against the incurring of new ones. To one way, 
however, of saving money—not proposed by the Finance Com. 
mittee, but moved as an amendment by Mr. Gover—the most 
strenuous resistance ought to be offered. The late Board made 
a most righteous and necessary alteration in the system of 
training pupil-teachers. Instead of being condemned to teach 
all day long in school, with the prospect of having to prepare 
for the Government examinations at night, they are now worked 
half the time, and allowed the other half for private study, 
The result has at once been visible in the greater proportion 
of passes obtained by the pupil-teachers, and will undoubtedly 
be still more visible hereafter in the diminished per-centage 
of broken constitutions. The members of the Board who 
plead for a return to the old system, on the score of economy, 
would be quite at home on a cheaply worked slave-plantation, 
or on the direction of a London-Tramway Company. 








THE FEAR OF MOBS. 

T is a little difficult to explain either the meaning of the word 
“Mob,” or the horror with which the thing is now 
regarded in all countries of Europe by the educated. Properly 
speaking, “ Mob” is only a slang word—a corruption origin- 
ally from mobile vulgus—for a great assemblage of persons 
not under official control or guidance, and such an assem- 
blage need not be either contemptible or terrible. It may 
be quite good-humoured and full of respect. We remember 
seeing the two greatest mobs ever collected in Europe—the one 
which welcomed Princess Alexandra of Denmark as “ the bride 
of the Heir of the Kings of the Sea,” and the one which in April, 
1864, received Garibaldi—and in neither was there anything 
terrible, except, perhaps, the vastness of a crowd which, it is 
believed, surpassed all human precedent. Everybody was good- 
humoured, everybody was obedient, and the totality was a sea 
in its moments of most picturesque yet suggestive charm. It 
was not a Mediterranean; you felt that there was a tide init 
and the possibility of a roar, and it moved occasionally as if it 
would engulf all things; but it slept, nevertheless, down to its 
depths. It was terrible to think what a rush of that crowd 
would mean, but it never rushed. ‘The word, however, a8 
now used, does not mean an assemblage only, but an 
assemblage in movement, stirred by an emotion, and either 
aimless, or directing itself to some unlawful end; and the 
horror felt of such an assemblage, though probably exag- 
gerated by the influence of vague tradition, does not need 
history to justify it. History does justify it, for there 
is hardly an instance to be recalled of a mob bent on good 
—the thing has occurred, we believe, but no one remembers 
the cases—but history is not entirely responsible for the feeling. 
There are other causes. In the first place, a fluid mob is irre- 
sistible till opposed to its only real antagonist, a mob organised, 
and the individual dreads that against which he can do nothing. 
He is more powerless than the swimmer against the sea, and is 
conscious of the fact, with an underlying idea, which he has not 
about the sea, that he ought to have some power. He is one, 
and the mob is many, but it is only many ones ; and in the one 
the hopelessness of struggle rouses irritation as well as fear. He 
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sisting a natural force, but a sentient force, which calls 
on him, as the storm or the earthquake does not, for resistance 
4g well as fortitude. Sometimes the individual resists the mob, 
and then you will always find that he fights with a deadly fury 
which no other antagonist can arouse, and which he would be 
ashamed of if assailed by a natural force, though swimmers say 
they have felt rage against the ocean, which, in drowning them, 
whips them in the face with a cruelty that reads to its victim 
Ike active scorn. Irresistibleness in anything arouses terror, 
and especially if it is accompanied with the sense of surprise. 
You do not dread the sea or a discharge of musketry as you dread 
the earthquake, which upsets all calculation, rouses the sense of 
surprise in its highest form, and makes man feel as if his first 
instinctive dependence, the regularity of the order of Nature, 
had come to an end. No habitude ever inures men to earth- 
quakes. It is not quite rational, but somehow, in Europe at 
Jeast, the dependence on social order has come to be instinctive ; 
and a break in it, such as a mob movement either indicates or 
causes citizens to expect, startles like an earthquake, an effect 
increased by the fact that it does not come from above. A mob 
dangerous enough to be recorded is usually a mob attacking 
superiors, not inferiors. If negroes were historians, there 
would be a remarkable exception to that rule in the 
dangerous rise of the Trish mob of New York in 1866 
upon the negroes, when the inferior race were murdered in 
heaps, and the true Americans had at last to turn out to pro- 
tect them; but, as a rule, a mob-rising is always a rising from 
below. There are, therefore, many elements of horror present,— 
irresistible force, hostility, and inferiority of caste; the latter a 
fact which, if it increases contempt, iucreases also fear. There 
are, however, more than these. There are two marked facts 
about a mob which increase the horror it inspires, and of which, 
though one is intelligible, the other remains one of the most 
inexplicable phenomena of the human mind. 


jg not re 


A mob is mentally blind, or insane from lack of a single con- 
trolling will; and the dread of blind force or insane force is 
natural, The mind instinctively expects that that which opposes 
it, yet is sentient, shall be reasonable; shall in thelast resort, when 
resistance is over, hear argument, or menace, or supplication. It 
unconsciously holds this to be certain, as in resisting troops, or a 
sane opponent, however furious; and the sense that the reason 
is not there, that the very instruments of reason are wanting, 
cows it inexpressibly. Scarcely any man has the nerve to face 
a true maniac—a most unusual character, happily—and a mob 
in fury either is, or to its victim seems to be,a true maniac. It 
is acting under an impulse which is not reason, and to 
which reason is no counterpoise; and to man, who uncon- 
sciously relies on his reason as his best defence, this is always 
terrible, and usually, unless he can in his turn apply terror 
to his enemy, irresistibly so. Ten resolute soldiers with 
rifles will face a crowd, because they know by experience 
that terror is on their side; but a mob of a hundred men 
will not, as a rule, face a mob of a thousand. They will 
occasionally, when strengthened by the pride of caste or colour, 
or so united as not to be really a mob; but merely as a mob 
they will not. That is easily understood; but whence comes the 
strange feeling that a mob will be specially wicked, more wicked 
than any one of its compound individuals, more thievish, more 
cruel, more murderous? ‘That idea, quite universal in Europe, 
and the first cause of the dread of mobs, is not born of terror only, 
but is more or less substantially true. A mob, as a rule, is worse 
than its components, is as bad at least as the worst of those 
components, and sometimes, so far as human eye can judge, 
is worse than the worst of them, committing acts, as during 
both the Red and the White Terror in France, from which 
individuals would shrink appalled. Why ? Why, that is, does 
not the general average in a mob raise the exceptional bad- 
hess in it to its own level, instead of the average sinking 
to the exceptional badness of the few? A crowd of decent 
persons with two thieves in it will plunder a shop; a 
crowd of fairly humane men with a murderer in front will 
murder a man; an “audience” broke loose will hiss with a 
scornful cruelty that no individual would show. It cannot be 
that the comparative exemption from consequences of itself is 
the sole cause,—or, in other words, that there is a devil in all of 
us which only needs to be let loose, and likes the letting. That is 
possibly true, unhappily, of all but a few, but it is not the whole 
truth. There is some mental relation in men when collected in 
numbers and wild with excitement, which makes them evil as it 
makes them cowards. The timidity of a crowd is proverbial, and 





constantly for a few moments rises to the height of mania, and 
this when the crowd consists of men individually brave. The 
stampedes of soldiers all individually ready to fight, when their 
discipline has been lost, are matters of history; and we see 
every year men naturally brave who, during an alarm of fire or 
other panic, exhibit the most abject cowardice. When the 
Ring Theatre in Vienna was burnt a few years since, scores of 
men rushed out in wild terror, crushing their friends and fellow- 
citizens, who, nevertheless, when they reached the open air, 
rushed back into the flames to help their children or kinsfolk. 
Only two persons in that great crowd showed true courage,— 
one the courage of the intelligence, which discerned the path of 
safety, and the other the courage of implicit confidence, and, 
therefore, of immediate and successful obedience. The impulse 
of a mob once excited is undoubtedly of that kind; and be the 
cause what it may—it is probably a paralysis through excite- 
ment of the true will, which is the seat of virtue, because the 
instrument of self-restraint—a mob is undoubtedly usually 
worse than its own parts, often worse than any part 
within it. This has been so long observed, and is so well 
understood, that in Europe laws have been made by the hundred 
against the collection of mobs, and the police regulations of 
all countries contain clauses directed against the mere group- 
ing of casual assemblages. We call them here only “ obstrue- 
tions,” but it is not as obstructions that they are dispersed. 
The central idea of all such laws is that men gathered in crowds, 
and uncontrolled either by leaders or by a visible motive, are 
apt to develop some evil quality ; and the idea, though pushed 
in many places to absurd lengths, has in it some truth, repeatedly 
and lamentably confirmed by human experience. A mob, if it 
is a true “ mob ”—that is, a collection of men unled and uncon- 
trolled—is never quite safe, and requires always to be observed 
by those who can, if need be, restore it to an organised con- 
dition. 

Allthat reads to us like sound sense based on the experience of 
humanity ; and yet there is one very large and very puzzling excep- 
tion to itall. Mobs in Asia appear not to be dreaded, and ap- 
parently are not dreadful. Kings never dream of prohibiting them, 
and the people are not in the least afraid of them. All over Asia, 
from Constantinople to Shanghai, vast mobs continually assemble 
for worship, for jollification, for curiosity, and nobody interferes. 
The Kings do not apprehend revolt from them, the police do 
not look for riot, the people do not fear accident. In India, 
Burmah, Ceylon, Arabia, China, immense crowds continually 
assemble without disturbance of any kind, without endangering 
public peace, and without disaster, save when, owing to the con- 
sequent breach of sanitary laws, some devastating epidemic is 
occasionally generated. A true “mob” of a hundred thousand 
persons is a constant phenomenon in India, and is as little re- 
garded by the Magistrates as a crowd of a thousand would be here. 
What is the cause of that difference, which must have lasted for 
ages P Weare wholly unable to answer the question, except by 
stating two facts familiar to every one who has seen such 
gatherings. A crowd in Asia, though liable to panic, does not 
catch impulses from its own members, as a crowd does in Europe, 
remaining more of a collection of separate individuals—the 
true explanation of the inferiority of Asiatic armies—and 
never hates its own social system. It may rush at the foreigner, 
never at its own Magistrates or rich classes. The will of the 
individual Asiatic is, we fancy, too strong to be broken by the 
hysteric impulse which a crowd communicates; but though 
that explanation may serve, it does but add one more to the 
half-intelligible differences which separate the white man from 
the remainder of humanity. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘COLUMBINE.’ 
N° real adventure, perhaps, in our own time has struck the 
BS imagination of Englishmen as more romantic than the 
voyage of the old Shetland woman, who, left alone on the smack 
‘Columbine,’ with the boat heading to the north-west, reached in 
eight days Aalsunde, a point on the coast of Norway, where 
the Norwegians, informed by telegraph of the missing boat, were 
on the look-out for it, and brought it into port. For Aalsunde, 
the course must have been, on the whole, north-east,—almost 
at right angles to the course on which the smack was last 
seen sailing. When the ‘Columbine’ got away, its mainsail 
was loose, and the boom swinging about as the wind shifted it. 
It was supposed certain that it would either have broken under 





the force of the wind, and carried away the mast with it, or 
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would hang alongside so as to come into collision with the | 


smack and break her up. The poor woman, who was left 
alone on board when the two sailors went off in the boat 
to try and rescue the skipper who had been knocked overboard, 
seems to have lashed herself to the mast, we suppose after collect- 
ing what food there was in the boat around her. As the boat was 
drifting when it was last seen, it might have passed into the 
Arctic seas. Probably it constantly shifted its course till its only 
passenger had no conception what the combined effect of all 
the constant changes would be, and till she could hardly have 
known whether she would be driven to the Arctic Sea, 
or to the coast of Norway. It is said that Miss Mouat'was 
sixty-five years of age, and in bad health, going to Lerwick 
only to consult some physician. These are not the condi- 
tions under which courage, or even fortitude, rises to the 
highest point; and though, if she were a woman of real piety, 
that would have been a tonic even through the solitude of 
those long days,—though her mind may have dwelt fondly, in 
the language of the Psalms, on the hopes to be founded on 
crying to the Lord in her trouble,—she must through the 
lonely nights have found her soul “fainting because of 
trouble,” and utterly despairing of ever attaining to “the 
haven where she would be.” The fear of famine must have been 
added to the fear of shipwreck. Altogether, it is not easy to 
imagine circumstances better calculated to test the faith and 
courage of any human being; and when we think that the 
human being to be tested was old and ailing, one can only 
wonder that she reached the coast of Norway in her right 
reason. 


And yet was her voyage so very different after all from that 
on which we most of us, without realising it, are bound? It 
is true that rarely indeed in civilised Europe does a man or 
a woman live for eight days in a condition rapidly approach- 
ing starvation without seeing the face or hearing the voice of 
a fellow-creature, and without gaining the courage which 
the sense of society practically gives to beings who seem to be 
but half themselves when they are alone. But is this horror of 
solitude, this sense of help in society, apart of course from the 
various comforts and conveniences of society, at bottom rational ? 
Which are the most dangerous winds and currents,—those at 
the mercy of which our bodies drift upon the sea in boats that 
have no helms,—or those in which our souls drift on land in the 
midst of multitudes, when we are perfectly conscious that no 
guidance is possible, that a storm once raised must rage itself 
out, however terrible the wreckage which it causes? Surely 
the exchange which we have made so freely in modern times of 
the dangers of solitude for the dangers of an overcrowded 
society, is by no means necessarily an exchange for the 
better. Living in the midst of a great democracy, we 
may yet be driving in one direction one day, like the 
smack that was one day drifting to the Arctic sea and sail- 
ing in a very different direction the next, as the ‘Columbine’ 
was when it headed for Norway ; and we ourselves may be as 
helpless to cause or prevent the change, as was the poor 
woman lashed to the mast of her masterless vessel, as she 
wondered what she should see, if the vessel lived through 
the night, with the next daylight. Ignorant men, living in the 
heart of societies whose tendencies they share without under- 
standing them, are certainly as completely at the mercy of 
the currents of feeling to which they are subjected, as the 
Shetland woman was at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
Well is it for them if they can even ask for guidance, 
or go so far towards obtaining it as a prayer. We hardly 
realise that great societies are penetrated and kept in movement 
by forces as irresistible as the sea and the winds themselves; that 
even ancient political constitutions are often quite as little man- 
ageable as the twenty-one-ton vessel, with its loose mainsail and 
its swinging boom; that when discontented masses surge into the 
streets, not in the least knowing what they want, though well 
aware that they want something which they have not got, the 
situation is at least as dangerous as that of the solitary woman 
who sat waiting for her destiny, with her growing sense of 
exhaustion and of the awfulness of the prolonged solitude. 
Carlyle has made us feel, as only Carlyle could make us 
feel, what unexpected and irresistible forces surge up in an 
agjtated multitude, and how completely those who are drawn 
into the eddy, obey impulses of which they hardly knew the 
existence in their hearts, and yet which they can no more con- 
trol than the Shetland woman could control the course of the 
vessel which was carrying her apparently to destruction. “ Such 
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a Complex of human forces and individualities hurled forth in 
their transcendental mood to act and react on Circumstances 
and one another, to work out what it is in them to work, 
The thing they will do is known to no man, least of all ty 
themselves. It is the inflammablest immeasurable fire-work 

generating, consuming itself. With what phases, to what 
extent, with what results it will burn off, Philosophy ang 
Perspicacity conjecture in vain.” That applies, of course, only 
to molten masses of human passion, not to the forces developed 
by human multitudes living within the ordinary trammels of 
custom and habit. But even as regards the latter, we doubt 
whether any one individual in beginning his voyage knows 
in the least where the tides of human prepossession and 
custom will waft him; how far from the course which 
he may intend to take, when he first enters on his career, 
the social influences by which he is surrounded will divert 
him. He is not, indeed, exactly quite rudderless. He may 
put down the helm when he finds himself diverging from his 
intended course; but the form in which human custom and 
influence affect men is not so much by making it impossible to 
resist, but by stealing away the wish to resist, by silently con. 
verting resistance into sympathy. The exchange of habits of 
solitude for social habits is almost as incalculable a change in 
its influence on man, as the exchange of a dwelling on shore for 
the vessel drifting helplessly before the wind. In either case 
alike, if there is trust in God and a firm will, there may be 
guidance sufficient to bring a man safely to “ the haven where he 
would be;” but assuredly in neither case is it by wise self. 
guidance chiefly, that the end will be reached. The forces of 
society are as great, as much beyond computation, as the forces 
which move the winds and the tides. Though we are not with. 
out power to control the helm, we are without power to deter. 
mine how our best and most faithful use of the helm shall 
result. If we did but know how much of our course is 
determined, not by any resolve of our own, but by the invisible 
forces in the midst of which we struggle to shape our way, we 
should not think that the poor Shetland woman afloat without 
companion or aid on the Northern ocean, was any inapt symbol 
of our own careers. Destiny, or rather Providence, is not 
usually so completely master of everything as it was in her case, 
But it is in all cases the master of such mighty forces that we do 
not recognise, as well as of such mighty forces that we do, that 
we are much nearer to her situation in reality than we are in 
appearance. Even she could, more or less, guide her own thonghts 
and feelings, and that, after all, is the kind of action which is 
most fruitful of result, even in the ordinary man’s ordinary life, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——————— 
THE CREATION OF AN IRISH PEASANT- 
PROPRIETARY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTarTor.’’] 

Srr,—Will you allow an Irish land agent of long experience, 
and holding upwards of twenty Land Agencies, some in the 
Protestant and more in the Roman Catholic districts of Ulster, 
to state his conviction that while there is nothing more desirable 
for Ireland than the creation of a large body of Lond-fide 
solvent peasant-proprietors, the real reason why there has been 
hitherto so few applications under the Land Purchase Act of 
1885 is not to be found in any defect or shortcoming in that Act, 
but in the prevalence amongst the Irish tenants of wild hopes 
and beliefs in revolutionary political changes in the government 
of Ireland, or in further extraordinary concessions to be made 
at the risk of the British taxpayer; and that until it is 
unmistakably shown, first, that England will never concede an 
independent Irish Parliament free to confiscate and proscribe as 
it pleases, and, second, that there is a limit to the extent to which 
England will pledge her national credit on the good faith and 
honesty of Irish tenants, there will never under any scheme be 
any substantial increase in the number of peasant-proprietors? 
In support of my argument, I shall submit three proposi- 
tions, viz.:—(1), that the Land Purchase Act of 1835 offers 
extraordinary advantages to tenants wishing to buy out their 
landlords ; (2), that a very large number of landlords are 
willing and anxious to sell to their tenants, at prices and ou 
terms which would confer on the tenants greater advantages 
than they could possibly secure by legal and legitimate meaus 
if they declined to purchase, and elect to hold on as tenants; 
and (3), that the great majority of tenants do not hold back 
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senate 
from buying on such terms through bond-fide doubt of the 


advantages of the change, but through hopes of revolution or of 
“public plunder,” or perhaps restrained by intimidation from 
giving any higher price than that sanctioned by the National 
League. 

(1.) The advantages of the Act of 1885. Under the Land 
Act of 1870, a tenant buying his farm was obliged to pay down 
jn cash one-third of the purchase-money, when the Government 
would advance him the remaining two-thirds at 5 per cent., 
repaying principal and interest in thirty-five years; and under 
the Act of 1881, the proportion of the purchase-money which 
the Government might advance was increased to three-fourths ; 
pat under the Act of 1885, the Government may advance the 
whole of the purchase-money, repayable in forty-nine years, 
principal and interest, by instalments at the rate of 4 
per cent., 80 that a tenant buying at twenty years’ purchase 
would, without paying down a single penny of cash, obtain 
an immediate reduction in his judicial rent of 20 per cent., and 
exchange his inextinguishable rent for a terminable rent-charge. 
Surely these are advantages which the most extreme of 
Irish agitators themselves never dreamt of asking for the 
4enants even five years ago! 

(2.) There are, as a matter of fact, very many landlords 
willing to sell at twenty years’ purchase, and leave the required 
fifth of the purchase-money as a guarantee deposit in the hands 
of the Land Commission, and there are not a few landlords 
willing to sell at eighteen or nineteen years’ purchase; but yet, 
except in a few instances, the tenants show no inclination to buy. 

(3.) The objection to buy cannot be a purely financial and 
honest one, even taking the very gloomiest views of the future 
of agriculture. ‘Take the case of two tenants, A Band C D, 
who have each had their old rents reduced from £125 to £100 
as from November, 1881, under the Land Act of 1881, and to 
whom their landlord, EK F, offers to sell at twenty years’ 
purchase of the judicial rents of €100. There are only four years 
expired of their statutory terms of fifteen years, and, therefore, 
if they decline to buy, they must pay the £100 rents for another 
eleven years, and their hopes must rest upon the further reduc- 
tion which they may obtain in the Land Commission Court at 
the end of the statutory term. But if A B buys, and C D refuses 
to do so, compare their position at the end of twenty years. 

A B’s yearly payment is at once reduced to £80, and at the 
end of the twenty years he will only have paid £1,600, and will 
be nearly half-way towards absolute ownership; but C D will 
at the end of his statutory term have paid £1,100, and to enable 
him to save the amount of one year’s rent in the twenty years 
as compared with A B, he must obtain a further reduction in 
his judicial rent of no less than 55 per cent., or to £45. Does 
any honest, intelligent; farmer really believe that the depression 
in agriculture will increase so enormously and continue so 
persistently, as to lead any Court of Justice to further reduce 
judicial rents by more than half within eleven years from the 
present time ? Few ordinary Irish farmers would look beyond 
twenty years, but even looking forward thirty years, it would 
require C D to secure a further reduction of 37 per cent., or to 
£63, to save him one year’s rent as compared with A B, who 
would at the end of the thirty years be within nineteen years of 
absolute ownership, while © D would be as far from it as ever. 

I submit, then, that the grounds on which tenants in general 
are refusing to buy at twenty years’ purchase are not bond fide ; 
and as I have already trespassed at too great length upon your 
valuable space, I shall conclude for the present by asking leave 
to quote in your next issue a few instances out of the many 
which have come within my own experience of the extent to 
which the Act is rendered a dead-letter by the unsettled political 

and social state of the country, and also by the direct intimida- 
tion of the National League. I have not overlooked the fact 
that upon a tenant buying his farm he would become liable for 
the proportion of taxes now paid by the landlord; but that would 
not, as a rule, average more than 5 per cent. on his rent, and 
may, therefore, be fairly enough placed as a set-off against the 
counter-advantage of exchanging a perpetual rent for a termin- 
able rent-charge, even if the latter was of equal amount with the 
former.—I am, Sir, &e., Aw Irish Lanp AGEN. 


RAILWAY EXPROPRIATIONS. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, “ A Liberal Surveyor,” in replying 
to my letter on this subject, says that I have made two “ inex- 
First, he states that, besides the usual 


cusable mistakes,” 





addition for compulsory sale, the assumed value of property 
taken for railways is always “something more than the real 
value.” Admitting this to a certain extent, I do not consider 
that it ought to be taken into account in estimating the amount 
of “ bonus” paid for expropriation. The value of the property 
taken is a matter of opinion and evidence, and any claim for 
something more than the market value, besides the addition for 
compulsory sale, would be treated as inadmissible before a jury 
or arbitrator. On the other hand, the amount of that addition 
has been fixed by a generally recognised practice, almost amount- 
ing to a law. 

Second, your correspondent asks,—Why exclude large towns 
from the calculation ? I answer,—Because the land in towns does 
not come within the scope of the discussion. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
charge of exaction referred to landowners as a class; and he 
certainly would not include among them the owners of houses and 
gardens, plots of building-ground, or land used for commercial 
purposes, in towns. The average price I assumed, £100 per 
acre, is, I believe, sufficient to cover everything else, since 
there are thousands of miles of railway through agricultural 
districts where the value of the land would not much exceed 
half that sum.—I am, Sir, &c., A Liperat Lanp AGENT. 

LORD GOWER’S DESPATCHES. 
[To tHE Epitor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—The very competent critic who reviewed my “ Despatches 
of Lord Gower,” in the Spectator of December 26th, finds fault 
with me for not having stated that the accounts of the Terror in 
the appendix, which he admits to be of the greatest historical 
value, were by Mallet-du-Pan, and for not knowing that some of 
them had been published before. 1 must plead guilty to the 
charge of not having examined the Life of Mallet-du-Pan by 
Sayous when I published my book; but I should certainly have 
attributed the papers to Mallet on other grounds, had I not been 
assured by the highest authority that they were not by Mallet, 
and could not have been written by him. It is true that Mallet’s 
drafts for some of these letters have been published in Sayous’ 
Life, but these particular letters in the Record Office have 
never, as far as I am aware, been copied before, much less printed. 
M. Sorel writes to me:—“ Le mémoire de 25 janvier, 1794, que 
vous publiez, p. 314 et suiv, se trouve dans Sayous, IL, 
p- 2 et suiv.; sauf un passage trés intéressant que 
vous donnez, p. 335, ‘Ils se vantent,’ jusqu’a p. 337, sub- 
sistances. Une partie du mémoire 15 février, 1794, est aussi 
dans Sayousg, IL., p. 34. Le reste, qui est considérable et bien 
intéressant, me parait entiérement inédit.” It is surely worth 
while to have placed these valuable documents within easy 
reach of English students of history, even though portions of 
them may have been published thirty-five years ago. 

With regard to the despatches of Lord Gower, it must always be 
a matter of opinion whether original documents are worth pub- 
lishing or not. Probably those who know the history best, will 
be most likely to find something new and valuable in such 
papers. My critic agrees with the four London publishers. I 
am supported by the authority of M. Henri Taine and M. Albert 
Sorel, who, I suspect, know the French Revolution better even 
than my critic. M. Taine wrote to me in November, 1883, when 
I consulted him about publishing the despatches :—* Des hommes 
compétents qui m’ont parlé de ces dépéches m’ont déclaré 
qu’elles étaient de la plus haute importance.” And further on: 
—‘ Je donnerais cing cents volumes de journaux, pamphlets, et 
brochures pour les lettres qu’un ambassadeur, homme d’état, a 
écrit sur place, de semaine en semaine, au premier ministre de 
son pays, ou 4 son souverain.” He writes to me two years later, 
when he has read the book :—* J’ai regu les ‘ Despatches of Lord 
Gower,’ et je ne suis pas de l’avis des libreires. Méme au point 
de vue anecdotique elles contiennent nombre de faits in- 
téressants, par exemple, aprés le sac de l’hétel de Castries 
la fuite de 200 familles parisiennes.”” M. Sorel writes in 
January, 1886 :—* J’ai pris dans ces derniers jours connaissance 
suivie de votre belle publication des papiers de Lord Gower. 
J’y ai trouvé autant d’intérét que de profit pour le travail que je 
fais en ce moment, et j’aurais l'occasion de citer plus d’une fois 
votre livre qui mérite 4 tous égards d’étre signalé en France.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Oscar Brownine. 

King’s College, Cambridge, January 31st. 


DR. MAGEE ON PATRONAGE. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In yonr article of February 6th under the above heading, 
I think that you hardly do justice to the efforts of others who 
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have laboured in the field of Church Patronage Law Reform 
perhaps quite as zealously as the Bishop of Peterborough, and, 
I venture to think, with more success. Before the Bishop took 
up the question in the Lords, Sir R. Cross had carried his Bill 
for the prohibition of the sale of next presentations through a 
second reading in the Commons. But if the credit of moving 
persistently in the matter be due to any single individual, I 
should claim it for a gentleman of my acquaintance who, in 
a series of powerful letters, signed ‘‘ Promotion by Merit,” 
published in the Manchester Evaminer, first seriously drew the 
attention of the public to the enormities of the traffic in livings. 
The discoveries of this gentleman I embodied in a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, upon a motion made by 
Mr. T. Hughes, if my memory serves me, about thirteen years 
ago. This speech was much commented upon at the time, and 
it was generally supposed that it had something to do with the 
subsequent action of the Bishop in the House of Lords. The 
Bill which the Bishop eventually carried through the Lords, 
and of which Mr. Walpole took charge in the Commons, was 
regarded, I believe, by everybody as quite inadequate. I 
remember giving notice of its rejection, and it was pro- 
ceeded with no further. After this repulse, his lordship’s zeal 
appears to have cooled considerably, for nothing further was 
attempted by him for several years. But all this time the 
question was never allowed to drop in the Commons. I had 
the honour of moving and carrying resolution after resolution 
on the subject, my contention always being that unless you pro- 
hibited the common sale of advowsons, as well as that of next 
presentations, you practically achieved nothing. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Stanhope introduced in 1883 his Bill embracing the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s suggestions, I immediately followed 
with a Bill to prohibit the common sale of advowsons, to com- 
pensate patrons, and to provide the machinery by which this 
was to be done, and the patronage thus rescued from the market 
bestowed. Neither of our Bills made progress during the 
Session of 1883. But we reintroduced them in 1884, when they 
were both read a second time after debates, my Bill having the 
priority ; and they were both referred to the same large Select 
Committee, of which Mr. Forster was chairman, and of which, 
of course, Mr. Stanhope and myself were active members. 'The 
recommendations of this Committee endorsed all the main 
provisions of both Bills; but the Report was presented too late 
inthe Session for further action. The last Session was so 
completely occupied by debates on the Reform Act and on 
Egypt, that neither Bill was introduced. The moment, however, 
that the new House met, my Bill, as confirmed and amended by 
the Select Committee, was read a first time, and it stands for 
second reading for Wednesday, April 7th. I should add that, 
being at the moment abroad, I have not had the pleasure of 
reading the Bishop of Peterborough’s article in the National 
Review.—I am, Sir, &, 

Mentone, February 8th. E. A. Leatiam, 

HOLBERG. 

[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your review of Dr. Brandes’ recent Life of Holberg, 
which appeared in the Spectator of February 6th, you introduce 
a kind reference to certain words of mine in my volume of 
“Northern Studies ;” but you think that my praise of Holberg 
is not exact enough. You go on to remark :— 

“Had he [Mr. Gosse] said that Holberg had created the literature 

of his land, that he in his sole person did for Denmark what the 
Encyclopzdists did for France and Lessing for Germany, we could 
re-echo his words.” 
I cannot resist the temptation of reminding you that in another 
place I have said almost precisely this. In the article, 
“Holberg,” in the new edition of the “ Encyclopadia 
Britannica,” I remarked in 1881 :— 

“Holberg was not only the founder of Danish literature and the 
greatest of Danish authors, but he was, with the exception of 
Voltaire, the first writer of Europe during his own generation. 
Neither Pope nor Swift, who perhaps excelled him in particular 
branches of literary production, approached him in range of genius 
or in encyclopedic versatility. Holberg found Denmark provided 
with no books, and he wrote a library for her...... He filled the 
shelves of the citizens [of Denmark} with works in their own tongue 
on history, law, politics, science, philology, and philosophy, all 
written in a true and manly style, and representing the extreme 
attainment of European culture at the moment.” 

Between a tear and a smile, I observe that, in the next line of 
your review, a clerical error or a printer’s blunder has made you 
call the greatest Norwegian poet of the day, “Ilsen.” The same 
calamity has happened twice to myself, and, indeed, more than 











one trap is laid for the unwary in the name of Henrik Thsen, 

Mention it in conversation, and though you enunciate never i 

distinctly, you are supposed to speak of some unknown “ He 

Gibson.” If this is too frivolous an observation, I have to ask 

your pardon.—I am, Sir, &c., EpMUND Gossg, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, February 6th. 





CARLOS VON GAGERN. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ Specrartor.’’] 
Sir,—In the interesting review of Carlos von Gagern’s “Todte 
und Lebende,” in the Spectator of February 6th, there occurs 
the statement that the author is a German, and is still among 
the living. In the Volksfrewnd of Basel published on 
December 25th, 1885, there appeared a biographical sketch of 
Carlos von Gagern, anent his death ; and if I rightly recollect, it 
was stated in the article that he was a Swiss, which would in 
no wise clash with his being a Freiherr, this title being assumed 
by many of my countrymen, whose nobility is undoubted, though 
they do not prefix titles when at home. Unfortunately, the 
number I refer to has been destroyed; but you will no doubt be 
able to verify my statements as above, and if you care to do 80, 
correct the two points referred to if you find they are wrong.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., C. C. Scraropt, 
(Korrespondent der Frankfiirter Zeitung.) 

2 Victoria Road, Putney, 8.W., February 6th. 

[Carlos von Gagern was unquestionably, according to his 
own account, a Prussian; his kinsfolk were Prussians. He 
served his time asa Freiwilliger in the Prussian Army, and there 
is nowhere in his book the least hint that he had any connection 
with Switzerland. It is unfortunately true that Von Gagern is 
no longer among the living. He died after the words cited by 
our correspondent were in type, and the proofs of the review in 
which they appeared were passed before the fact came to our 
knowledge.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MODERN NAAMANS. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is an old truth that when men are bidden to do “some 
great thing,” they usually perform it with alacrity ; but when 
recommended to “wash and be clean,” they can scarcely be 
persuaded to rouse themselves to follow the unpretending 
advice. A case in point just now is the enthusiasm wherewith 
people are rushing from American backwoods and Russian 
steppes to do a very “great thing,’’-—namely, to allow them- 
selves to be inoculated by the quintessence of hydrophobia by 
M. Pasteur when they have been bitten by any canine 
creature, rabid or otherwise. On the other hand, M. Buisson’s 
method of treatment by vapour-baths, whereby he cured 
himself and nearly a hundred other persons, bitten by 
dogs unmistakeably rabid, has remained almost unnoticed 
during the present panic. There is no excitement about 
it; but, on the other hand, there is nothing horrible or even 
disgusting, and it would be a boon to many to learn that 
the full treatment recommended by Dr. Buisson is offered to 
patients who may apply for it, with proper medical certificates, 
at the places named below. All expenses in the case of persons 
requiring gratuitous aid will be defrayed by certain friends, who 
have made the needful arrangements. The treatment consists 
of vapour-baths of from 42° to 48° Réaumur, the wound is 
washed with a solution of ammonia, and warm drinks are given 
to promote free perspiration. Where the malady has fully 
declared itself, the patient should remain, as in Dr. Buisson’s 
ovn case, in the bath till the cure be effected. The treatment 
is carried out by Mr. John Atkinson, F.R.C.V.S., 14 Wilton 
Place, Belgravia, and Mr. Metcalfe, Priessnitz House, 10, 11, 
and 12 Paddington Green ; at Jennings’s Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, West Hill, Bournemouth ; and at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JuLiA WEDGWooD. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Mr. Gladstone has formed his Cabinet, and his purpose; 
so far as the Irish Question is concerned, is proclaimed in the 
appointment of Mr. John Morley as Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which appointment Archbishop Walsh 
approves. 

As an Englishman, I share the feelings of those who distrust 
a Government of concession to agitators; but, Sir, my object in 
addressing you at this moment is to declare that, professing the 
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faith of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, I abjure and have 
nothing in common with the conduct of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and priests agitating with and taking part in the 
getion of the National League in Ireland. I believe that in the 
public part they perform, they encourage outrage, share in the 
commission of sin, and betray the sacred trust of the priestly 
office in their charge. 

The satisfaction with which Mr. Morley’s appointment is 
regarded by that part of the Irish clergy foremost in agita- 
tion, appears to me to call for a disclaimer on the part of 
English Catholics. The pact to which some Irish priests 
appear to be consenting parties, is evidence uf the degree in 
which training and self-interest destroy the perception of right 
and wrong. ‘The teacher of the faith and the avowed agnostic 
are allies, because extortion is the object of one, and concession 
to clamorous outcry the remedy of the other partner in the pact. 

I should rejoice if the English Catholic clergy could, as I 
know many gladly would, disclaim the conduct of the disloyal 
portion of the Irish priesthood. It is to be feared that a 
generous feeling of self-sacrifice will prevent the declaration 
which might provoke a contrast. Laymen may, however, refuse 
tobe bound by the example of ecclesiastical superiors in political 
matters. Therefore, and although my personalimportanceis small, 
I venture to pronounce my aversion to, and my dissent from, the 
political teachings and action of the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the Bishops and clergy of his following.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. N. Brsuopr. 





POETRY. 


NOBODY.* 


Lert there, nobody’s daughter, 
Child of disgrace and shame,— 
Nobody ever taught her 
A mother’s sweet saving name : 


Nobody ever caring 
Whether she stood or fell, 
And men (are they men?) en- 
snaring { Hell! 
With the arts and the gold of 


Stitching with ceaseless labour, 
To earn her pitiful bread ; 

Begging a crust of a neighbour, 
And getting a curse instead ! 


Allthrough the long, hot summer, 
Allthrough the cold, dark time, 
With fingers that numb and 
number [rime. 
Grow white as the frost’s white 


Nobody ever conceiving 
The throb of that warm young 
Nobody ever believing [life, 
The strain of that terrible strife ! 


Nobody kind words pouring 

In that orphan heart’s sad ear ; 
But all of us all ignoring 

What lies at our doors, so near ! 


O sister ! down in the alley, 

Pale, with the downcast eye, 
Dark and drear is the valley, 

But the stars shine forthon high. 


Nobody here may love thee, 
Or care if thou stand or fall ; 
But the great, good God above 
thee, 
He watches and cares for all. 


SOMEBODY. 


SoMEWHERE down in the meadows, 
Where the river and rivulet 
meet, 
Watching the April shadows 
Over the hillside fleet! 


Somebody bending near her, 
Noble in face and form ; 
And the Cross of the gallant 


wearer 
Was won in the battle’s storm. 


Somewhere at altar kneeling, 
Bride, with her maidens round ; 

While the great organ, pealing, 
Fills all the Abbey with sound : 


Somebody’s hand hers holding, 
Pledging a life for a life : 

Somebody’s arm enfolding, 
Calling her ‘‘ Wife, dear wife!” 


Somewhere, in hall or garden, 
Mother and child, the Heir! 

Nothing to fret or harden, 
Nothing to cause one care ! 


Love all her life caressing ! 
Riches, a boundless store ! 
Crown upon crown of blessing ! 

What can she ask for more ? 


O Lady! on high uplifted, 
Lacking no earth-known thing, 
Noble, and nobly-gifted, 
Yet has thy lot one sting : 


This, that thy poor, pale sister 
Starves in some alley unseen ; 

And thou canst not assist her : 
Such is the gulf between ! 
A. G. B. 


MR. MARSHALL’S DRAWINGS OF LONDON.+ 


Mr. Hersert Marsnatu is an artist—a water-colour artist—of 
whom little is generally known, though we have for many years 
praised his pictures in the Old Water-colour Society. Indeed, 
as early as 1879 we mentioned one of his works in the Dudley 
Gallery, and he was shortly afterwards elected an Associate of 
the Old Water-colour Society. The present collection of his 
works has been made by the Fine Art Society, and is distinctly 
interesting, though the drawings, no doubt, suffer from so many 
of them being seen at the same time; for Mr. Marshall has few 
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pictorial motives, and, indeed, in his successful work scarcely 
more than one. He is a quiet, methodical artist, who has had 
the rare good-fortune to hit upon a subject—or, rather, a 
class of subjects—which was exactly suited to his capacities, 
and that in a field which was practically unoccupied. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that no one has ever 
yet attempted to paint London at all; and this was the 
subject that Mr. Marshall chose, and to which he has almost 
entirely confined himself. It is difficult to say, on looking round 
these pictures, whether his failures or his successes are the most 
apparent; for, in truth, he has both failed and succeeded in no 
mean measure. What is good in his work is of such excellent 
quality, that it renders his limitations only the more evident; he 
sees some truths so clearly, that it is hardly possible to believe 
he should not see others at all. If one wished to speak crudely 
of his merits and demerits, it might be said that a horizontal 
line drawn midway across each of these drawings would divide 
them not only into equal halves, but into halves which were 
respectively good and bad. The upper portion of the composi- 
tions is, as a rule, fine alike in colour, in effect, and in the relation 
of one part to another. The houses and trees take their right 
places against the sky; the clouds and sunlight behind them are 
finely drawn and poetically felt, if we may use a slang studio 
term; and there is a total absence of exaggeration of effect, a 
veracity which is none the less delightful because it is so unas- 
suming. These houses and skies, towers, spires, and domes, could 
belong to no other city in the world than London; the smoky 
sunrises and sunsets are those which we have all seen a hundred 
times,—only, perhaps, we have not quite understood how beau- 
tiful they were till the artist made it evident. But when we come 
to the lower part of the picture, the record is altogether changed. 
Mr. Marshall has, it is true, considerable facility in depicting 
waggons, cabs, and carriages, and street-strollers, vagabond 
and proper, of every description; but he entirely fails in con- 
vincing us of their existence, in making us believe in them. His 
figures are poor, characterless, and, if a hard word must be used, 
stupid; they intrude upon the pictures, rather than form a 
part of them. The more empty grow his streets and squares, 
the pleasanter grows the impression given by the work. Indeed, 
the best picture here has only a hansom and a crossing-sweeper 
in it, and would be better without those. The reason for this 
may, perhaps, be found in Mr. Marshall’s early training, or, 
rather, his lack of it, for he was at college till long past the 
age when most artists begin their work; and for some time 
even after leaving the University, he studied with the intention 
of becoming an architect. From the effects of this early work he 
has never quite escaped, and his figures, cabs, &c., are exactly 
of the kind which we may see in any architectural drawing, 
and have exactly the same lack of reality. It is strange to 
notice that they not only possess this unreality of impression, 
this sort of stiff, doll-like action, but that they are very 
frequently out of tone with the rest of the drawing, and have 
that appearance of being slightly sketched to fill up a space 
which they would have in an architectural elevation, instead of 
being part of the work. 


What, then, are the merits of these drawings? They are 
very considerable, especially at the present time. To begin with, 
they are singularly unaffected; their limitations are those of 
their artist’s character, not any which were induced by sloven- 
liness, haste, or desire of effect. All the better works, such, 
for instance, as No. 25—a large picture of Westminster 
Abbey, entitled “The Fiery Portal of the East ”’—are 
quietly complete throughout, full of delicate, harmonious 
colour, of unhurried observation, and detailed truth. These 
remarks apply alike to their drawing and their brushwork. 
Again, they are in no slight degree genuinely poetical. Mr. 
Marshall does evidently feel the beauty of the smoky sunlight, 
either at dawn or evening, which is our city equivalent for fine 
weather. And this beauty he has caught, and set down, so that 
anybody can see it. When he gets into sunlight pure and simple, 
the quality of his work, in our opivion, completely changes. 
His pictures of sunny days which are here, miss the point 
entirely. He gives to London in these, a thin, bright, foreign 
aspect, than which nothing can be more untrue; and he sticks 
in sharp, black waggons, and bright patches of colour amongst 
the passers-by, till he wholly destroys the harmony as well 
as the truth of his work. This is especially evident in his 
drawings of the river. But he has a very considerable power 
of composition, and in this respect the pictures are, as a 
whole, extremely satisfactory; and occasionally even in his 
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vehicles and horses, he hits the nail upon the head very 
happily. Look, for instance, at the “Sunrise in Broad 
Sanctuary,” with the two hansom-cabs, and at the drawing of 
the horse in the right-hand one of these. This is quite an in- 
disputable broken-down London horse, resting as well as it can 
on one of its shaky old legs, and with that air of huddling itself 
all up together which we seeso frequently. The present exhibi- 
tion is by no means, however, a complete collection of Mr. 
Marshall’s works; and one of the most beautiful of these—the 
one, indeed, which we should, as far as our recollection goes, 
select as the best type of this painter’s ability—is not present. 
This is a view of Hyde Park Corner at the time of late after- 
noon, with a whole crowd of vehicles going down towards 
Knightsbridge. 

On the whole, we may say of Mr. Marshall, that he is a 
painter thoroughly deserving of respect and even honour. He 
has, it is true, taken but a small portion of the world of beauty 
as his subject; but he has taken it honestly, and cultivated it 
diligently, and by sheer force of patient perseverance has 
made it his own. He is one of those painters whom we fancy 
come late to their full artistic development, and he might give 
us in the future far finer work than he has done in the rast; 
but he must try and conquer that temptation to be content 
with his own achievements which is the besetting sin of English 
art. He must try and see a little more of the highways and 
byways of London life than has yet been revealed in his grey 
mornings and dusky-orange evenings; and if he only succeeds 
in the future in telling us the story of the streets as well as he 
has told the story of the smoke and the sunlight, he should 
become one of our most notable painters. 








BOOKS. 


—___—— 
SCHERER’S “ HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE.”* 


Proressor Scuerer’s History of German Literature has 
obtained deserved popularity in Germany, where it is regarded 
as the most lucid and accurate survey of the national literature 
that has yet appeared. The translation which has been issued 
from the Clarendon Press had the advantage of the editorial 
care of Professor Max Miiller; and although some liberties 
have been taken with Professor Scherer’s work, the transla- 
tion is readable, and will be found useful by those who 
cannot read the original. The editor does not contribute a 
preface, which is to be regretted, as he is a master in the art of 
literary introduction. 1t may be assumed, however, that in 
editing Scherer’s work, which is specially strong in the depart- 
ment of medixval literature, it was his intention to en- 
courage in England a more comprehensive and _ historical 
study of German literature. In some Colleges, German is an 
alternative subject to Greek, and a Modern-language Tripos has 
been proposed in Cambridge. German can never quite take 
the place of Greek, which is the gate to all European literature. 
And as at present taught, in a few books of a single period, 
German literature is a most inadequate substitute for classical 
studies, whether regarded as an intellectual discipline, or as a 
means of correcting modern provincialism by enlarging the 
horizon of knowledge. The student need not, however, be kept 
for ever at Weimar. The fifteen centuries of German literature 
which Professor Scherer surveys, reflect, frequently in works of 
high literary value, all the important changes of life and thought 
in Europe. In the Gothic Bible of Ulfilas, we see the first 
attempt to reduce to rule the rude speech of a Germanic 
people. The popular Epics, though committed to writing at a 
later period, reflect, almost with Homeric vividness, the wild 
fighting life of the times of the migration of the peoples. In 
the courtly Epics, and in the songs of the Minnesingers, we 
have the manners and the sentiment of chivalry. In the letters 
and writings of Luther, we are brought into contact with the 
spirit of the Protestant Reformation. Lessing shows the 
eighteenth century at its best; and in Schiller, Goethe, and 
Heine, we see the growth of the modern spirit. Philology, 
archeology, and historical criticism can also be studied, with the 
help of Grimm and Lachmann, as well in early German litera- 
ture as in the works of the Greek Rhapsodists. 


The achievements of German literature were not accomplished 
without much help from other nations; but the Germans mani- 
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fested the stout independence of their national character by 
stamping their own individuality upon all that they borrowed, 
They borrowed from their Southern neighbours the letters of 
their alphabet, the ornament of rhyme, and the form of their 
poetry ; and in many cases the subjects of the poems were also 
taken from the Romanic nations. They were not qnick 
learners, for they were deficient in a sense for form; and 
they did not, like some nations, imitate with ease, [t 
was only after centuries of patient endeavour that the 
produced poems which could bear comparison with those 
of the quick-witted races of the South. But in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries their apprenticeship came to an end; 
and during this period, which is the first great classical period 
of German literature, works were produced by German poets 
which have gained a permanent place in the literature of the 
world. They still continued to borrow subjects from French 
poets, for in the Middle Ages, as among the Greek dramatists, 
it was the fashion to retell old stories rather than to invent 
novelties. But the German poets, by their humour, their power 
of thought, and by their genuine, if somewhat sombre, imagina. 
tive gifts, transformed the superticial tales which they borrowed 
into works which gave expression to the deepest thoughts and 
aspirations of the time. This was especially the case with 
regard to Hartmann von Aue, Gottfried von Strassburg, and 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. The last could neither read nor 
write, and, as Professor Scherer remarks, he was the last poet in 
universal literature who was without the elements of literary 
culture. 

Of his Parzival, Professor Scherer writes :— 

“In Parzival an illiterate German has immortalised the deepest 
ideas of European chivalry. Wolfram’s Parzival, like Gottfried’s 
Tristan, is the classical form of the story in medizval literature, 
And Wolfram counted among his predecessors in the same field no 
less a man than Chrestien of Troyes. Wolfram is superior to the 
French poet in all points. He surpasses him in depth of thought and 
also in artistic power. Wolfram shows much more skill in developing 
and connecting the incidents in his poem, and he also draws his 
characters much more sympathetically than Chrestien, and is more 
successful in gaining our sympathy for them. The Grail, too, gains 
much more significance in Wolfram’s treatment of it; Wolfram alone 
makes it clear to us that Parzival has neglected an enquiry of 
sympathy, that his feelings of humanity were appealed to in vain. 
Again, how powerfully Wolfram depicts the sadden breaking-in of 
evil upon the brilliant circle of the Round Table! How clearly he 
brings before us the condition of Parzival’s soul, when relapsing into 
a state of defiance towards God! In Chrestien’s poem, on the cone 
trary, the hero merely announces his intention of learning what he 
had formerly neglected to ask concerning the Grail, and it is only 
afterwards that he tells the hermit that for five years he had neither 
loved God nor believed in Him. The hermit gives him, for the improve- 
ment of his soul, external precepts about prayer and attending church, 
in strong contrast with the profound and serious considerations which 
Wolfram puts into his mouth in this connection. Wolfram has treated 
the story with the free, bold hand of an artist, filling it with beauty 
and life. He isa true painter of humanity, like Shakespeare ; a poet 
of tolerance and reconciliation, like Goethe.” 

There is an excellent chapter in Scherer’s book on “ Poets and 
Preachers,” as he terms the gleemen of the Middle Ages. They 
were the journalists of the time ; and in their songs they touched 
upon all subjects of human interest. Usually singers of love, 
they also sang of war, religion, and politics. The greatest of 
them, Walther von der Vogelweide, was a political power, 
and his friendship was sought by princes for those songs of 
his, which flew through the land like a pamphlet which every 
one reads, or an eloquent speech published in the newspapers. 
The secular feud between literature and the Church is seen in full 
vigour in Walther’s verses. Although a deeply religious man, 
he had no love for the priesthood. He calls the Pope the “ New 
Judas,” and accuses him of leading the clergy by the devil's rein. 


At times, Walther and the other poets treat of subjects which 
are not very susceptible of poetic treatment ; but Germans have 
always been determined to say what they had to say, even if 
they violated the rules of art. Walther frequently sings of his 
own poverty and begs for money ; but the begging of the German 
is the frank pleading of a child, and does not offend like the 
fulsome dedicatory epistles of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. When the Emperor Frederick II. gratified his long: 
cherished wish, and gave Walther a fief, he bursts forth into 
song, and exclaims with the frank gladness of a boy,—“ I have a 
fief, hearken all the world, I have a fief.’ By carrying the 
Middle High German poetry into all parts of the land, the 
gleemen accomplished a work of national importance, and did 
more for the union of Germany than its selfish and incapable 
rulers. The Middle High German poetry, as Scherer truly says, 
laid the foundation of a united German nationality, as Dante’s 
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Divina Commedia laid the foundation of a united Italian 
nationality. Luther completed their work by making use 
of the High German in his translation of the Bible. But had 
it not been for the links of language and literature which thus 
pound together the German States, North Germany would have 
been at present as separated from South Germany as Holland. 

Professor Scherer does not conceal that German literature is 
not a continuous record of success. A portion of his history 
treats of times when literature was bad; and when German 
literature is bad, it is very bad and very dull, for it is not re- 
deemed by that skill in execution which in other literatures some- 
times hides poverty of thought and want of imagination. The 
most dreary period is the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Keligious wars and political 
jealousies had destroyed the national consciousness, and robbed 
the nation of all self-respect. The popular literature became 
ignoble and coarse, and the writers who wrote for the educated 
imitated the French in a slavish and clumsy fashion: Frederick 
the Great had an excuse for despising the literature of his country. 
Two influences contributed to that new birth of German litera- 
ture which produced the second classical period, of which 
Lessing was the precursor, and Schiller and Goethe the central 
figures. Writers returned to the old poetry and traditions of 
the Fatherland, and became inspired afresh with national 
enthusiasm. But this would not have taught them to write 
perfect works of art, had they not learned from the Greeks the 
artistic self-restraint which enabled them to overcome their 
national faults of clumsiness and verbosity. In the chapters on 
Schiller and Goethe, which are very full, Scherer describes the 
immense pains these poets bestowed not merely upon their 
works, but on disciplining themselves for higher efforts. After 
his friendship with Goethe, Schiller ceased production for 
years that he might enrich his resources and perfect his art. 
Unlike the literature of our Elizabethan period, which 
was the almost unconscious product of genius naturally 
moved by the thoughts and deeds of a great epoch, the 
poetry of the Goethe and Schiller period was the deliberate 
work of gifted but very laborious men, who, in depressing times, 
set themselves to gain inspiration and guidance from all the 
literatures of the world. Their genius enabled them to give 
originality to what they borrowed; and Goethe especially could 
express with charming ease and naturalness what was often the 
result of very elaborate preparation. 

Professor Scherer does not carry his history beyond the death 
of Goethe. Although the subsequent literature is by no means 
without merit, literature has ceased to be the national concern 
with the Germans which it was at the beginning of the century. 
Scherer makes Goethe to some extent responsible for the recent 
practical development. In his later teachings, he gave the pre- 
ference to a life of action over a life devoted to literary and 
artistic pursuits. In the second part, Faust, the typical 
German, whom thought had bewildered, appears as ruling over 
lands which he had won from the sea, and finding satisfaction 
in action. Since the Reformation, Germany had been intro- 
spective and weak in action; but it has now abandoned its 
dreaming, and the period of literary glory has been followed 
by a period of national expansion and economic prosperity. 
Literature has certainly declined; and this cannot be grateful 
to an historian of literature, and Professor Scherer attributes 
it to be fatal “one-sidedness” which is a besetting fault of 
German character. 

In conclusion, we would commend the work of Professor 
Scherer very cordially to our readers. His account of writers 
and their works is accurate and lucid; and where he allows 
himself space for criticism, his criticism is just and sensible, 
though not very profound. There is none of the extravagant 
laudation of German literature with which those critics who 
wrote under the influence of the Romanticists were wont to try 
the faith and patience of foreign readers. 





DOUBLE CUNNING.* 
DiviptnG novels into those whose especial strong point is either 
plot, study of character, humour, ideas, or action, we class 
Double Cunning amongst the latter, and heartily recommend it 
to readers of fiction as a good, stirring, exciting story, with 
plenty of “go” and incident. That its contents are entirely 
probable, we do not affirm. But when an author entertains us 
satisfactorily by means which are perfectly honest and legiti- 
mate, we are not disposed to find fault merely because those 
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means may be somewhat far-fetched. And after this much 
preface, we proceed, without telling Mr. Fenn’s story, to allude to 
some of its prominent features. 


The principal theme is furnished by the adventures of Arthur 
Range, a young American millionaire who goes on his travels in 
Europe, and is pursued by a gang of scoundrels who are 
determined to entrap him and get his money out of him by 
hook and crook. ‘I’m going to lay traps,” says one of them; 
“I’m going to spread nets; I’m going to be the unseen spider 
for that little golden fly. The threads shall cling round 
him till he’s helpless, and he shall say, ‘There you are, 
suck my blood; suck all you want, but leave me just enough to 
live.’ ..... I’m going to spread that spider’s web for that 
fly, if it’s broken and torn five thousand times, and if it takes 
me twenty years.” Range has fair warning of this kindly in- 
tention, as he accidentally overhears the above frank announce- 
ment, and is quite aware that the fly referred to is himself. But 
in his case forewarned is not forearmed, and he shortly after- 
wards walks straight into the web prepared for him, wherein his 
subsequent protracted struggles are so described as to be highly in- 
teresting. Interwoven with the account of these, is the history of 
events in a Yorkshire country -house, where some one is murdered, 
and everybody who knows anything about it (except the reader) is 
in the dark as to the victim’s identity, and where a young 
officer, named George, is engaged in alternately making violent 
love to his uncle’s wife and killing, or trying to kill, any one—his 
ladylove included—who is in his eyes de trop. “Oh, if it 
would please Heaven,” says the heroine, “ to have a good war 
and send George’s regiment to the other side of the world, how 
happy I should be!’ And George’s misdeeds really quite 
justify the sentiment, even though it may sound a little odd 
from the lips of an amiable, moral, and tender-hearted young 
lady like her. One of his resources for getting rid of people is 
a poison, of which a dose can be taken unconsciously in licking 
the gummed flap of an envelope, and whose effect is so like that 
of cerebral irritation as to deceive even doctors; the poison’s 
name, however, is not stated, being probably withheld lest 
alarming consequences might result from a wide diffusion of 
information on the subject. Another important personage is a 
keeper, whose faithful attachment to his master’s family pre- 
vents him from revealing a crime which has come to his know- 
ledge. Whether he was most to be blamed or praised for 
keeping the secret, seems to us a knotty point which might be 
commended to the notice of any one like-minded with the man 
mentioned in the Times the other day, who said he was going 
to the debating society “to contradick a bit.” 


One hardly expects to find the “sweet messenger of ‘ calm 
decay’” (as Keble calls the robin) made use of to excite super- 
stitious terror in a guilty conscience; but the innovation is 
managed skilfully, and quite in accordance with the bird’s 
habits. Wherever digging is going on, robins are pretty sure to 
appear, and watch with a look of uncanny intelligence which 
makes one fancy they are either taking observations of how 
the thing is done, in case they should ever come to think the 
human method superior to their own for arriving at worms, or 
else that they are speculating seriously on the problem of why 
a man should take so much trouble to provide dainties, and 
then not eat them after all. And as, in Double Cunning, the 
earth where a murdered man had been buried was being con- 
stantly disturbed, what with planting, sowing, a dog scratching, 
and one thing and another, there was nothing unnatural in the 
murderer’s finding the spot haunted by a robin, eyeing him 
sagaciously whenever he went there. Again, a peculiarity 
worth notice is that, at the end of the book, a rascally gang 
gets off scot-free (as far as any tangible punishment is con- 
cerned) without one’s sense of poetic justice being offended. 
This phenomenon is, we think, a proof of Mr. Fenn’s skill, and 
to be explained by his having succeeded in conveying such an 
impression of the intensity with which the villains had concen- 
trated their energies on, and devoted themselves to, a certain 
object, that when they fail to attain it, the reader feels their 
consequent disappointment and mortification would inevitably 
have been bitter enough to be a fitting retribution for their 
iniquity. Is it through mistake or oversight that some of the 
heroine’s friends persist in believing her to be engaged to 
George, when there is no reasonable ground for the supposi- 
tion, and she has denied it repeatedly and unambiguously ? 
That, and the change of a name from Mark at the beginning, to 
Frank later on, suggest that the book was, perhaps, written with 
interruptions, and that the author occasionally forgot what had 
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preceded. It is also to be observed that as Range is spoken of 
as being to some extent deficient in polish, the deficiency should 
have been made apparent; instead of which, he is not one whit 
more blunt or rough than any of the other people. But these 
are small matters compared with the one grand and joyful fact, 
—that here is a vara avis, a novel the reading of which is really 
a recreation, and not a weariness. 





WALTER CRANE’S “THE SIRENS THREE.’* 
Tuese pages of illustrated poem are reprinted from the English 
Illustrated Magazine, in which they have appeared in parts. 
They are now collected into a volume which is dedicated to 
William Morris. It is, in our opinion, a work of decided 
genius. We do not pretend to say that those critically inclined 
could find no flaws in it. But in the same way that a flaw ina 
diamond does not make a diamond less a diamond, so in this 
work, notwithstanding any shortcomings in detail, the whole 
level is so high, the conceptions so original, the execution of the 
designs so masterly, that it should be considered as we consider 
the productions of real genius. Setting aside its intrinsic 
merits as a work of art, Mr. Crane has used the language of 
design and poetry combined, to express what are evidently the 
strongest feelings and deepest thoughts of his nature. This 
fact alone places the book on a different and much higher level 
than that of any other illustrated work since that of William 
Blake. An artist who can and does think, who can and does 
feel, and who puts his most earnest thought and feeling into his 
art, is rare at any time; but it is only when we do meet with 
such conditions that we can truly conceive how really high a 
place art can take in life. The ultimate test of the worth of 
originality must naturally consist in how far originality justifies 
itself by adding to the wealth of ideas interesting to the world 
in general,—how far the individuality of the artist is suffi- 
ciently distinguished to justify his art being absorbed in his 
own personal thoughts and feelings. True, genuine originality 
does, we believe, always enrich and flavour life beneficially ; it 
is only the fantastic counterfeits which caricature the quaint 
side of original work, and which are indiscriminately called 
original because peculiar and outside academic law, which are 
useless and unnourishing. The present world is now, even 
perhaps more than ever, sceptical in the matter of contemporary 
genius, except in the cases of those who have won for them- 
selves a brilliant social position by their labours. In the hurry 
and strain after that mediocre culture in art, as in other things, 
which is merely sought after and acquired in order to be 
useful to the self-interests of the acquirer, people have 
found that there is a much shorter way of forming an opinion 
as to the merits of art and literature than the study necessary 
to make up one’s own mind about it. It requires an attentive 
and earnest study in order, even from a distance, to perceive 
truly and appreciate the full worth of the beauty created and 
worked out by those who possess rare and exceptionally fine 
sensibilities of beauty,—who are, in simpler words, true poets or 
artists. Again, in these days, when the number who try to make 
a living out of art, crowd into the market thousands of pictures 
every year, more or less without any artistic sense guiding their 
manufacture, it is necessary to draw attention to the vast differ- 
ence which exists between such manufactures and the really 
distinguished work which is being created in our own day, 
and not to allow the effects of this to be swamped in the 
mass. We hardly realise how much the great number of 
bad pictures that exist, and the modern system of exhibit- 
ing them, tend to lessen the effect of our true artists’ work, 
or how, under ordinary circumstances, all distinction gets 
blurred into the mass of mediocre work. The world has, 
however, even more abroad than at home, to our shame be 
it said, long since awakened to the appreciation of Mr. Crane’s 
genius as a designer and illustrator of children’s books; but, as 
we have before tried to prove, there were evidences in these 
designs for children even of qualities touching the really great 
in art, far beyond the simpler gift for beautiful, ingenious, and 
original decoration. Mr. Crane’s gift of colour has also been 
widely appreciated; but in the book before us the designs are 
worked out in line engraving, so that, though an extraordinary 
sense of colour is suggested by the treatment in them of line and 
tone, one of the most popularelements in Mr. Crane’s artistic gifts, 
a beautiful and original arrangement of delicate tint, is absent. 
But in The Sivens Thiee, more than in any previous work of Mr. 
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Crane’s, a real strength of imaginative grasp is evinced,—more, 


over, that kind of imaginative grasp which places the work high 
among intellectual efforts, as well as among artistic achiey, 

ments. Over and above his gifts as a designer, as a colon it 
as a draughtsman, Mr. Crane is, we think, distinctly a great 
artist, and we will try and prove the grounds on which we found 
our belief. 

United with a singularly fine decorator’s instinct for 
arranging line with richness, intricacy, beauty, and origin. 
ality, there will be found in his designs a wealth of meaning and 
graceful fancy. Again, Mr. Crane’s facility in drawing and 
designing can only be best described by saying he seems to dray 
as easily as other people form letters in writing; and when we con. 
sider that drawing in his case implies not only artistic invention 
but invention of ideas of an intellectual as well as of a dramatic 
interest, such facility is indeed, as far as we know, unique, 
Herr Joachim, the king of violinists, said to one of his admirers 
who was astounded by the perfect ease with which he played a 
difficult passage, and who asked him whether it was not very 
difficult :—“ No, it is not difficult; if it was difficult, it conld 
not be done.” So there is that quality about Mr. Crane's work 
which could not exist were it done with difficulty ; and that, 
after all, is one of the most real tests of the artist being great, 
The ever-ready power of the hand to put down with eage 
in the form of line and colour the facts and suggestions jp 
Nature which the eye and brain together assimilate ag 
beautiful, and out of such an assimilation to create a 
thing which is beautiful in itself as a work of art, is a power 
belonging only to the most rarely gifted. A great painter 
is not always a great artist. For instance, in Millais’s case, 
great painter as he is, great painter even among great painters 
of all times, Millais is not, in the opinion of the present writer, 
a great artist. This, not only because the intellectual quality in 
his work is so subordinate to the simpler instinct of imitation, of 
seizing the real aspect of people and things, and forcibly render. 
ing it by manipulating paint with a brush; but because that 
peculiar sensitiveness which creates out of natural objects some 
thing which arranges itself into a beautiful thing in itself, let 
alone the likeness to the thing represented, let alone the power 
of expressing dramatic sentiment and interest, is wanting in 
Millais’s work. It matters little whether he manipulates with the 
careful elaboration of the pre-Raphaelite school or with the 
free brushwork of a Sir Joshua Reynolds, we feel the great 
artistic instinct wanting. Compare the early work of Millais 
with that of Van Eyck. Can any detail be more highly 
finished, can vividness of colour be more brilliantly rendered, 
than in the work of Van Eyck? Yet nothing seems to jump 
out of the canvas as if put under a special microscopic power, 
nothing asserts itself in glaring gaudiness; every fact holds its 
right place, atmosphere plays round every object, dividing it 
courteously from its neighbour. There is evinced that particular 
sense of being able to fit parts to a whole which, inde 
pendently of other interest, makes the picture a_ beautiful 
impression as a whole. The people he painted may be quaint 
and ugly; the picture, nevertheless, is a beautiful thing in 
itself. A great artistic sense has breathed beauty into 
it, as Nature breathes beauty over and into all natural 
objects in a healthy state. So in the case of Sir J. 
Reynolds. Although details with him may only be indicated 
by the slightest and most rapid touches, those touches fly about 
in a manner always suggesting a sense of beauty, and which 
make collectively a beautiful arrangement which is certainly not 
the case in many of Millais’s pictures. We in no wise wish, 
especially at this moment, to detract from his greatness as a 
painter; but that power of using paint to realise in a picture 
most forcibly the actual aspect and expression of a countenance 
or a landscape, is quite a different power to that of the great 
artist who creates a new impression of beauty through his own 
artistic sense, not only repeating and recalling one aspect of 
Nature, but creating a new thing beautiful in itself, adding on 
to the truth of Nature a truth of Art,—those qualities which 
assimilate great art to the larger conditions and the deeper, more 
abiding laws of Nature. Now, that power Mr. Crane possesses 
very distinctly. 

In The Sirens Three, as we have before said, Mr. Crane more 
than maintains his claims to distinction. Many who cannot 
appreciate the great qualities in the designs will nevertheless 
be able to see much imaginative power in the poem,—thongh, 
separated in any way from the designs, the poem would lose 
much, As in Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
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Beperience, we have the poem and the picture put decoratively 


on the page together, the letters of the poem being drawn by 
Mr. Crane himself, not printed in ordinary type. Both writing 
and designs are so interwoven with one another, that itis clear that 
thought, word, and design have struck simultaneously, more or 
less distinctly, the mind of the author. To quote, therefore, 
from the poem alone would give but a very inadequate impres- 
sion of the power of the original seen with its rich garlands of 
design, for these carry the meaning of the words into regions of 
suggestion unreachable by written wordsalone. The reader must 
get the book for himself. No second-hand way of knowing it is 
possible, however elaborately we described in detail the poem or 
designs.’ The following, however, is a bare outline of the drift 
of the poem. A soul drifting wide on a sleepless sea—in 
other words, a life aimless but restless—is beckoned to a shore by 
“the Sirens three” (these symbolising “ No More, and Golden 
Now, and dark To Be”) on which it strands. From hence it 
realises the universe as the indisputable facts of its history 
explain it, the aims and personal life. ‘‘ The bodies of lost Faith 
and Love” are cast out. In all the strange relics and ruins of 
the past, the soul seeks for Truth; but Truth eludes the search 
till the traveller reaches a portal, the entrance to the House of 
Time. Into this he enters, and sees pass before him the 
pageant of the world’s history, the history of its development, 
man’s efforts, strain, superstitions, strifes, the struggle of good 
and evil, the yearning for Freedom, the injustice of Tyranny. 
At last, most weary of the seemingly meaningless, unsatisfying 
state of the human conditions of the “ Now,” he turns and 
passes out of the portal where he entered, and Hope draws 
back the painted veil of things that are, and, standing on her 
gilded prow, the soul looks out into the “To Be,” and from it 
 « The Dragons slain of lust and greed, 

Of gold and power, that waste to serve their need 

Poor human lives ;” 
the laws of liberty, equality, fraternity, perfectly carried out. 
And regenerate man becomes, 

“ A child again on Mother Nature’s knee.” 
After this vision of the future, sleep comes :— 
“T saw, I heard no more, for sleep like rain 

Fell soft at last upon my restless brain.” 

In the whole work there is a great sense of mouvement, an 
impetuous rush of ideas, the pulse of modern days in the quick 
time it beats ; but the temperament evinced is of a more agitated 
fervour than that we find, as a rule, expressed in the strains of 
the nineteenth century, or with very few exceptions in any 
modern art. There is a great resistance to things as they are, 
but there is the hopefulness of a gifted worker in the advent of 
a better future. Sadness and pessimism are not to be endured 
as a lasting condition by a nature real enough to be earnest, 
but healthy enough to be hopeful. There are many lines, did 
our space permit, which we might quote as specially containing 
word-painted suggestions of a wide-reaching and truly imagina- 
tive order; but we can only indicate those pages which, taken 
asa whole, design and poem together, strike us as most beautiful. 
It will be noticed how ingeniously Mr. Crane uses the human 
figure, not only to tell his story, but as the form containing the 
most subtle lines for decorative beauty. Three of these happen 
to come together, from verse xii., which begins by the lines,— 

“The blue-breast bird of space his fan outspread, 
And shook the starry splendour o’er my head,” 
to the page ending with verse xx. Another singularly beautiful 
page is that beginning with verse lxxiv., and, in a more restrained 
manner of design, the page beginning with verse lxx. But in 
searching for those that have struck us most on a first reading, 
We are inclined to include more and more in the category of what 
is most striking, till, indeed, the whole book would be selected. It 
Was once said by a very wise Bishop that no one should be allowed 
to be critical who could not also be enthusiastic. The effect 
worked by the power of genius is to produce more the enthusiastic 
than the critical condition, and we close The Sirens Three with 
little inclination to draw attention to any flaws in so clear an 
evidence of true genius. 


BISHOP ALEXANDER’S SERMONS#* 
Tux Bishop of Derry evidently speaks with absolute simplicity 
and sincerity when he says in his preface that even if he had 
been able to publish these sermons in the form in which they 





* The Great Question, and other Sermons. By William Alexander, D.D., Hon, 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


were preached,—which he could not, because he only preached 
from notes, and in his belief “the hearers made the preacher,”— 
those who requested him to publish them might still have been 
disappointed, because they might have lost much of that effect 
which the immediate sympathy of the hearers lends to the 
speaker. As it was, it was not possible for him always 
to render even the texture of thought and feeling as they 
had been rendered in the sermons, his notes not enabling 
him to recall the images and colouring which lend so 
much life to sermons preached but never written. With 
all these drawbacks, the volume before us will, nevertheless, 
take a high place in the literature of the pulpit. These 
sermons have a vividness and a certain natural splendour which 
raise them far above the level of many even equally thought- 
ful productions. They have true life in them, and they 
are illustrated with references to history and literature which 
keep up the close attention of the reader. We have seldom read 
so terse an outline of the central points of Christian theology, 
weighted with so much genuine reflection, as the first sermon,“ The 
Great Question,” contains. It is a mere outline, and no doubt 
might be criticised with effect by any hostile critic who should 
choose to regard it, not as what it is, a shorthand compendium of 
the reading and thought of a lifetime, but as an adequate review 
of all the great issues on which it touches. That is just what it 
certainly is not. But as the mere index to thought, reading, 
and criticism which it is, we have seldom met with any- 
thing richer in suggestion than Bishop Alexander’s sum- 
mary of the reasons for believing Christ to be what the 
Church defines him to be. And we may say the same 
of the fine sermon on “The Self-Assertion of Christ.” The 
sermon on “The Mystery of Sickness,” though it has some 
fine passages, does not satisfy us as well. On what does 
the Bishop ground his assumption that our Lord never knew 
what sickness is? We have the record of very brief fragments 
even of his public life, and no record at all, except a glimpse 
here and a glimpse there, of the years of his childhood and 
youth. The Bishop appears to reason & priori, “ Our Lord took 
the common penal consequences from the common sin of humanity. 
He did not endure particular sicknesses, but death, which, as it 
were, sums up all. He had no particular sickness, because he 
had no sin. And thus his very exemption from sickness implies 
the connection of sickness with sin.” Does it? Why, then, 
does sickness abound among creatures far below the level 
of moral responsibility of any kind? Are not birds, and also 
animals even lower in the scale of reason than birds, frequently 
sick? Is that because they have sinned? Was there not 
certainly death in the universe long before man and human sin 
appeared in it? And how are we to know that when our Lord 
deliberately accepted the infirmities of man, he did not also 
accept the liability to human sickness with it? We think it 
unfortunate for theologians to assume to know so much more of 
our Lord’s life than any one of the accounts, or even of the 
early traditions of the Church, has handed down to us. But, 
with the exception of this assumption, the sermon on “ The 
Mystery of Sickness” is one of great beauty and power. 

Of the sermons in the first three parts of this volume, how- 
ever, the finest, we think, is that on “The Efficacy and Joy of 
Repentance,” a sermon of singular imaginative glow and 
power. ‘There are two passages in it, one on the efficacy 
which Christ gives to a repentance which, without him, would 
not necessarily have any final efficacy in it,—since no one can 
undo the evil he has done,—and one on the character of the 
joy attaching to repentance, in the Gospel, which strike us as 
singularly fine. This is the first passage :— 

“The efficacy of repentance is not in the nature of things. It is 
not inherent in the thing itself. For however deep the sorrow, how- 
ever complete the confession, however real the amendment, guilt has 
been contracted and punishment is deserved. The convert of to-day 
is the sinner of yesterday. He is answerable for his whole life, not 
for a late and selected fragment of it. There are, no doubt, some 
signs of relenting in the moral order of God’s natural government of 
human society. There are cases where the culprit’s sorrow, and the 
reparation which he makes, are allowed to tell, if not in the way of 
acquittal, yet in the way of mitigation. Still, sincere repentance 
does not entitle the penitent to pardon. Such teaching cannot 
validly be gathered either from nature or from grace. Not from 
nature, or why the almost universal prevalence of sacrifice? Not 
from grace, or why the cross and the Lamb of God ‘ Who taketh 
away the sin of the world’? The aszertion of the intrinsic efficacy 
of repentance was much more common and unhesitating in the last 
century than it now is. It was evidently in the air, not only among 
Deists, but in the Church itself. The reason, no doubt, is the enlarged 
conception of the reign of law, which is necessarily created by the 





advance of science. What modern philosophy thinks of repentance 
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is as follows. Each of us is set down in the perilous game of life, to 
contend with a player whois perfectly fair but absolutely remorseless. 
The stake for which we playis happiness. Play well and wisely, and 
your chance of success is fair. Play but one pawn ill, and you must 
abide the consequences. You cannot reconsider the move. You have 
to do with the passionless majesty of an order that can never be 
broken, with the pitiless sequences of an iron necessity. Talk of 
perfect absolution for the past, of the music and the dancing which 
greet the penitent back to his father’s home! From rash triflers, 
who have walked carclessly about the engine-room, and who are 
caught in by the cogs upon the wheel, and about to be ground by the 
iron teeth; from men who have wasted their years, and women who 
have sold their beauty ;—from these and millions more there dies into 
a wail, or storms into a shout—‘ for us there is no repentance.’ You 
may be of a sensitive temperament. You may have an unpleasant 
sensation, physiologically connected with a spasm of the diaphragm 
and an exudation from the lachrymal duct, sentimentally styled con- 
science. But the feeling has no real objective effect. 

‘Fool! all that is at all 

Lasts ever past recall ; 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be.’ 
You are in an awful land, where every rock is literally a ‘ rock of 
ages ;’ where the facts which some men call spiritual are bound by a 
fatal succession quite as much as the faets which all men call 
material ; where God is frozen into an icicle, and no tender touch of 
miracle can come from His law-stiffened fingers; where two and two 
always make four, and your sin always finds you out. To remove 
this impotence and inefficacy of repentance, Jesus lived and died. 
Repentance is His indulgence, flang down from the balcony by our 
great High Priest. Repentance is His gift; the efficacy of repent- 
ance is His secret. Hear His own words of commission to His 
apostles—‘ thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise 
again the third day : and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name.’ Hear St. Peter and his company—‘ Him 
did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for 
to give repentance.’ Let me pause for a moment to show you the 
comfort which is directly afforded by this great truth in seasons of 
doubtfulness, and under thoughts of despondency, which not rarely 
exercise pious and noble souls. ‘ No rational man,’ said Dr. Joknson, 
in prospect of death, ‘can be without uneasy apprehensions. The 
hope of salvation must be founded on the terms on which it is 
promised that the mediation of Christ shall be applied, i.e., obedience, 
and, when that has failed, repentance as suppletory to it. But who 
can say that his obedience has been such as he would approve upon 
close examination, or that his repentance does not need to be repented 
of ?? I will not be guilty of the insolence of reading an obvious 
lesson to that great man, who was so much greater than all he wrote. 
I will admit that, as a preparative, such a state of mind might be 
safer and more hopeful than many of our wholesale and superficial 
self-absolutions. Yet it is cheering to be assured that, ‘for some 
time before Dr. Johnson died, all his fears were absorbed by faith in 
the merits of Jesus Christ.’ Yes! ‘He will speak peace unto His 
people.’ We, His ministers, speak of peace ; He speaks peace.” 
And here, again, is a fine passage, in which the Bishop in- 
sists that the joy over repentance is felt not by the penitent, 
but by those who witness his penitence; and that the thank- 
fulness which the penitent himself feels must be not by any 
means pure joy, but something blended equally of gladness and 
sternness, of thankfulness for what has been escaped, and of a 
sort of sombre indignation with oneself that it has been escaped 
at last only after a loss that can never be wholly repaired :— 


“We have to speak, finally, of the joys of penitents. Grim moralists 
think the mention of this indecorous and even dangerous. Ah! I 
had almost forgotten the elder brother. There was, as many Fathers 
of the Church have held, a better side to his character. He repre- 
sents some who, by God’s grace, have walked in the covenant of 
their baptism. Let us speak of him not without respect; for, 
after all, he represents, however imperfectly, a higher ideal than his 
more interesting brother. We may not explain away the fulness of 
the father’s words: ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is 
mine is thine.’ ‘He heard music.’ But he was not skilful to inter- 
pret that ‘inarticulate poetry.’ Dancing was, probably, still more 
distasteful to him. In his peevishness he made the prodigal a little 
blacker than he was. What justified the taunt—‘ thy son, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots’? There are two considerations 
which have always been urged by masters of the spiritual life. 1. To 
judge the inner life only by the joy of which it is conscious is a sort 
of spiritual epicureanism. The joy described three times over in 
this chapter is one which is external to the penitent—‘ rejoice with 
me ;’ ‘joy shall be in heaven ;’ ‘there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God.’ And again, ‘let us eat and be merry ;’ ‘they began 
to be merry ;’ ‘it was meet to make merry and beglad.’ This simple 
observation should be laid to heart by blatant penitents who seem to 
gloat over the peculiar ugliness of the swine which they have fed, 
and to delight in analysing the stench of their portion of the stye. 
‘The tears of penitents are the wine of angels; but they were not 
intended to intoxicate those who shed them. 2. Past sin, even when 
its guilt is pardoned, has penal consequences upon the inner life. It 
continues in the memory with its poisoned springs, and in the imagina- 
tion with its perilous susceptibilities. The fierce light thrown upon 
drunkenness by the exhaustive study devoted to its physiological and 
moral phenomena has proved this demonstratively of one sin. The 
liability of the drunkard to relapse is stated not seldom, I think, with 
some exaggeration. Why should drunkenness be the solitary excep- 


tion? The penitent, like Jacob, has a glory of God’s light upon his 
face; but, like Jacob, he halts upon his thigh. Yet they know not 


a 
* Tears that sweeter far 
Than the world’s mad laughter are.’ 
There is a triumphant, a victorious delight, which leads the will alo; 
the narrow way, and will not be gainsaid. It is a mutilated Misererg 
which omits the verse, ‘Make me to hear joy and gladness, that th 
; Sage , e 
bones which Thou hast broken may rejoice.’ And repentance ig not 
real, unless we are ‘ careful to shun the whole coast whose breath ig 
death ;’ nor deep, unless it continue. The blessing of the second 
Beatitude is not for those who huve once mourned, but for those who 
are mourning. Repentance is ‘a loving eorrow that we have offended 
God.’ Of an English bishop, one of the nonjurors, noted ever for 
the delightful cheerfulness of his religion, Archbishop Sancroft wrote 
that ‘he was cheerful under persecution, as birds that sing sweetest 
in winter.” Yet in advanced life that very bishop, in a letter toa 
much-loved friend, leaves this record :—‘I daily ask God’s pardon for 
what hath been amiss in my life, and would do it day by day if | 
lived a thousand years.’ Such is the meaning of the General Confes. 
sion and Absolution for every day in the year. By one of thoge 
apparent contradictions which lies at the root of the Christian life, g 
perpetual yearning after pardon is consistent with a perpetual serenity 
of hope. God would mould His penitents that they may combine 
sorrow with joy; that they may hear at once a sigh in the depths of 
their souls, and a music faraway. There must be in the renewed 
nature something of the iron that has been moulded in His furnace, 
and something of the rose which has been expanded in His sunshine, 
The life of Frederick the Great, by a writer of transcendent genius, 
contains incidentally a record of the death of an English general 
defeated in Canada. Twice only did the unhappy officer arouse him. 
self out of the mortal stupor into which he fell from a broken heart, 
Once he sighed heavily—‘ who would have thought it? Many days 
after he said with more animation—‘ another time we will do better, 
And then ‘the cataracts of soft sweet sleep’ rushed down upon the 
weary man. Do not these two sentences give us this view of the two- 
fold aspect of repentance ?—the first, the humiliation of the beaten 
soldier as he comes to himself; the second, his hope through Christ 
as he catches the music of the march of victory.” 
That last passage is a very fair sample of the higher eloquence 
of these eloquent and yet simple sermons. In the sermon on 
“The Tolerance and Intolerance of the Gospel,” Bishop 
Alexander seems to us to give two quite different and very 
inconsistent views of the vindictive spirit of what are called the 
imprecatory Psalms. He says first, what is very just, that the 
Jews, who thought that the providence of God always found 
out evil-doers in this world, were bound to wish for the visible 
downfall of injustice, whereas we, who no longer believe that the 
justice of God must manifest itself in this present life, are not 
bound to pray for that open and visible punishment which was 
expected by Israel to vindicate the divine righteousness. To 
that we agree. But then the Bishop goes on to say :— 

“ But, farther, we must interpret every book by the mind of the 
author. If so, we must apply this to the Bible and to the psalms. 
Their real author is the Holy Spirit. And, assuredly, this was the 
light by which St. Peter read the imprecatory psalms. It is remark- 
able that, in the first chapter of the Acts, the very strongest of these 
imprecations is applied as a prophecy to the betrayer of our Lord. 
‘It is written in the book of psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, 
and let no man dwell therein; and his bishopric let another take.’ 
To the Divine Mind the words before and after are applied by our 
human weakness. He who is eternal and infinite sees all things at 
once. ‘To God,’ says Augustine—and it the deepest and truest 
solution of the difficulty—‘ all things areas certain asif already done. 
And so the prophet in these imprecations seems to speak as if in 
prayer, when he sees that which will certainly come—showing that 
the known counsel of God, which He has firmly and immutably fixed, 
should not displease us.’ Yes! here is the point from which we are 
to view the text and all the imprecations of the psalmist. Conceive 
a created spirit enlarged so as to embrace the will of God in relation 
to all the children of men—a spirit looking from the margin of an 
eternal world upon the petty histories of the past, purified from 
personal hatred, partiality, and prejudice, and measuring all things 
by the counsels of God—such a spirit could say, without a taint of 
personal revenge— let all mine enemies be ashamed.’ ” 

Now, surely it is in no sense true that the Holy Spirit was “ the 
real author of the Psalms.” Would not Bishop Alexander 
shrink from saying that the Holy Spirit was “ the real author” 
of Ecclesiastes? Yet the only difference is that the Psalms 
are purer and nobler than Ecclesiastes, fuller of the divine 
inspiration, and less tainted by human cynicism. But can any 
one who understands the spirit of either book doubt that in 
different degrees human infirmity is in both, and has set its 
mark on both? And how can the Bishop’s explanation that 
the imprecations of the Psalms are prophecies in disguise, apply 
to such a Psalm as the 137th ?—“ O daughter of Babylon, that 
art to be destroyed ; happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones.” Does the Bishop of Derry 
suppose that this is simply a prophecy that the counsels of God 
involve the destruction of Babylon? Surely, on the very face of it, 
it isa declaration that he who revenges the cruel sufferings of Zion 
most sorely on the innocent children of Babylon, shall be happy 
because he performs that act of vengeance. To our minds, every 





the mind of God to whom penitence is only bitter. There are 


effort to get rid of the human element of infirmity,—sometimes, 
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no doubt, infirmity relative only to the age, in which those Scrip- 
tures were written, but not unfrequently infirmity relative to the 
individual who is below rather than above his age,—is vain. 
Scripture is not the work of the Holy Spirit of God. It is the 
work of various authors of various genius and goodness, all of 
them more or less educated by God for their task, and more or 
less inspired by his Spirit,—some more, some less. And not 
n the Old Testament, but even in the New, we have 
occasional evidences of the triumph of human infirmities 
over the Divine Spirit. When even St. Paul says,—we 
quote the Revised Version,— Alexander the coppersmith 
did me much evil: the Lord will reward him according 
to his works,” is it not clear that in a comparatively 
trivial instance, the same spirit which got the mastery of the 
writer of Psalm exxxvii., had for a moment prevailed over the 
almost limitless charity of St. Paul? That was not the tone of 
him who said, “ Father, forgive them ; they know not what they 
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only i 


We heartily thank the Bishop of Derry for these thoughtful 
and often nobly imaginative sermons, which we believe will 
gain a wide and grateful circle of readers. 





OTHMAR.* 

“Qvrpa,” whatever one may think of her stories from other 
points of view, is a past mistress of picturesque description, 
poth of persons and places; no phase of natural beauty escapes 
her notice, and all through her pages the changing glories of 
earth, sea, and sky are faithfully reflected; we see the sun shine 
and the woods wave, the spring flowers blossom and the autumn 
leaves fall red and sear; we feel the heave of the sea, and the 
fresh breath of the winds. Her fair peasant heroines stand out 
glorious in form and colour before landscape backgrounds as 
artistic, and far more real, than most of those represented in the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and she dowers these maidens 
with the splendid vigour of mind and body which usually 
accompanies perfect health and development. Frequently, also, 
she bestows upon them a sweet and simple nobility of nature 
which invariably brings them to hopeless grief when they enter 
upon the complications of artificial life and nineteenth-century 
civilisation. The doctrine of original sin,—however much some 
of her stories may illustrate it,—certainly cannot hold good in 
“Qnida’s ” creed; she shows us everywhere the natural, inborn 
aspirations of noble souls struggling vainly against the sinful con- 
ventionality and utilitarianism of society, which passes relent- 
lessly over their lives, crushing out all their hopes and joys, and 
killing their love and innocence as surely and remorselessly as the 
foul water from the collieries defiles the pure mountain stream, 
and destroys the fish that swim in its clear waters. Those who 
have seen the fair, wooded valleys of a mineral district suddenly 
invaded by railways, mines, and works, who remember the con- 
tented and religious peasantry that once dwelt in the land and 
loved it, and can compare their manners and morals with those 
of the rough hordes that crowd the endless rows of mean 
houses which spring up around the collieries, will appreciate 
“Quida’s” feeling concerning the first sharp shock of the con- 
test between Nature and civilisation. The effect will be much 
the same on human nature as it is on the vales of the coal 
counties. 

This novel bears the name of a man, but its chief interest 
consists in the analysis of a woman’s character. It is a con- 
tinuation of Princess Naprawine, which ought to be read before 
Othmar can be fully appreciated; both books deserve perusal! 
for their careful and artistic realisation of a very original 
conception of female character,—whether drawn from life or 
evolved out of the depths of the authoress’s inner consciousness, 
we are puzzled to determine. Can Circe exist without the faintest 
trace of sensualism, and can a woman breathe absolutely without 
the instincts of passion and of maternity? Princess Napraxine, 
afterwards Countess Othmar, is made to do so, and her personality 
18 80 vividly rendered in these pages, that notwithstanding herap- 
parent incongruities and impossibilities, she lives and breathes 
and interests us far more than either of her rivals can do, lovely, 
Innocent, and loving women though they be. She is the spoiled 
child of fortune, the queen of society, beautiful as a flower, 
brilliant as a diamond, with a keen intellect and a powerful 
understanding, a woman’s wit and a man’s courage, chaste as 
au icicle, and proud as Lucifer. In spite of her coldness (or, 
perhaps, because of it), men are attracted to her, as moths to the 








* Othbmar. By ‘'Onida,’’ London: Chatto and Windus. 





candle; she rejoices in her power, and amuses herself with the 
adoration of her slaves, but feels no more pity for them than 
the senseless flame can do for the singed wings and shrivelled 
corpses of its victims. Partly cosmopolitan by birth, entirely 
so by education, she is equally devoid of patriotism and of reli- 
gion. To her, all creeds, all countries, all prejudices, are alike 
sources of curiosity and objects of contempt; she neither loves, 
nor hates, nor believes, but coolly analyses every emotion and 
every passion that crosses her path. A careful but unloving 
mother, a cold but faithful wife, tolerant of folly, indulgent of 
weakness, impatient only of sentiment, she yet possesses noble 
instincts, which occasionally flash up through all the selfishness, 
cruelty, and cynicism which distinguish her. She is a woman 
“fashioned like a sword”—a most courtly rapier doubtless, 
cold, true, and cruel as steel—one who might have played a 
great part in life, if fate had brought her the occasion of heroism, 
but whose finer qualities have been left to rust in the lap of 
luxury until her life is full only of the weariness of satiety. 
She is a female Solomon, weary of all things and wise 
in all things, more especially in the science of love, much as 
Solomon himself must have been. How profoundly cynical is 
the following passage !— 


‘** Love is a volatile precipitate, and marriage a solvent in which it 

disappears. If we are exceptions to that rule of chemistry and life, 
we are so extraordinarily exceptional that fate must have some 
dreadful fate in store for us.’—‘ Or some exceptional reward.’—‘ Is 
not virtue always punished ?’ she said, with her enigmatical smile. 
‘You are a very handsome man, and have been the most poetic of 
lovers. But in the nature of things I grow used to your good looks, 
and in the nature of things you do not make love to me any longer. 
Love may be the most delightful thing in the world, but it cannot 
resist the pressure of daily intercourse. It is doomed when it has to 
look over a common visiting list, and scold the same house-steward 
abont the weekly expenditure. ‘ Ah—ouiche, Madame!” said one of 
the peasants at Amydt to me once, “ where is love when you dip two 
spoons in one soup-pot ?—you only quarrel about the onions.” That 
is always the fault of marriage. It is always putting two spoons in 
one pot. Whether it is an earthern pitcher or a Cellini vase does not 
make the least difference. Poor Love runs away from the clash of 
the spoons. —Othmar laughed, but he was irritated. ‘I should be 
miserable if I believed you were in earnest,’ he said impatiently. 
‘ But I know you would sacrifice your own life to an epigram.’—‘ Iam 
entirely in earnest,’ she replied. ‘But if you do not believe me, that 
shows that you are a less changeable man than most, or I a wiser 
woman. Ab, my dear,’ she added, with a smile and a sigh, ‘when 
men do not admire me any longer, then you will not admire me 
either, I imagine; I wonder you do as it is—you see so much of me!’ 
rarer erent ‘Penelope thinks that no object in all created nature is 
more lovely and important than her distaff; naturally Ulysses gets 
sick of the sight of it,’ she said once. ‘Why are all women, in love 
with their husbands, much more miserable than those who detest 
them? Only because they insist upon giving so much of themselves, 
that the men grow to view them with absolute terror, as the Stras- 
bourg goose views the balls of maize paste. Love is an art, and 
ought to be dealt with artistically; in marriage, it has to contend 
with such insuperable difficulties that it needs to be most delicate, 
most sagacious, most forbearing, most intelligent, to surmount them. 
Instead of which, women, usually, who have any love for their 
husbands at all, look on them es so much property inalienably 
assigned to them, and treat them as Cosmo dei Medici treated 
Florence: “ Mi piace pit distruggerla che perderia !”?” 
The history of this ice-queen’s awakening is told with some art, 
and the dénouement shows much dramatic power. When she 
finds reason to believe that her husband’s neglected adoration 
has been transferred to another woman, the passions of ordinary 
female humanity suddenly awaken in her own breast, much to 
her own surprise and disgust :— 

‘* All her life she had langhed at the love of men and derided it, 
and starved it on graceful philosophies and ethereal conceits, and 
dismissed it with airy banter and disbelieved its truest words and its 
hardest pains: and now a love which she had lost escaped her, and 
she found no comfort either in her wit or in her scorn. Certain of 
the words which he had said to ber remained in persistent echo on 
her ear. Some sense that she bad been cold to him and too capricious, 
and too negligent of what he felt, came to her. It might even be that 
he had sought the warmth of other affections because she had left his 
heart empty herself. He had always been a sentimentalist ! Had she 
not called him Werther, Obermann, René, Rolla? He had wanted 
the impossible, the immutable, the eternal. He had asked of love and 
of life what neither can give. He had expected a moment of divinest 
rapture to be prolonged through a lifetime. He had expected the 
song of the nightingale to thrill through the year. Senseless dreams 
and hopeless !—but had she been too cruel to them ?” 

When she discovers that she has made a mistake, she thaws 
into something almost like love. It is but a partial change, 
yet the south wind breathes on the snow, and two or three tiny 
flowers spring up in her heart, and with their appearance the 
book finishes, leaving us still inquisitive as to the furthe 
development of so uncommon a character. 

Othmar is scarcely as interesting as his wife; few female wil 
are thoroughly successful with their leading male characty 
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is as follows. 


The stake for which we play is happiness. 
your chance of success is fair. 
abide the consequences. 


greet the penitent back to his father’s home! 


may be of a sensitive temperament. 


science. But the feeling has no real objective effect. 


‘Fool! all that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall ; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be.’ 


You are in an awful land, where every rock is literally a ‘ rock of 
ages ;’ where the facts which some men call spiritual are bound by a 
fatal succession quite as much as the faets which all men call 
material ; where God is frozen into an icicle, and no tender touch of 
miracle can come from His law-stiffened fingers; where two and two 


always make four, and your sin always finds you out. To remove 
this impotence and inefficacy of repentance, Jesus lived and died. 
Repentance is His indulgence, flang down from the balcony by our 
great High Priest. Repentance is His gift; the efficacy of repent- 
ance is His secret. Hear His own words of commission to His 
apostles—‘thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise 
again the third day : and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name.’ Hear St. Peter and his company—‘ Him 
did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for 
to give repentance.’ Let me pause for a moment to show you the 
comfort which is directly afforded by this great truth in seasons of 
doubtfulness, and under thoughts of despondency, which not rarely 
exercise pious and noble souls. ‘ No rational man,’ said Dr. Joknson, 
in prospect of death, ‘can be without uneasy apprehensions. The 
hope of salvation must be founded on the terms on which it is 
promised that the mediation of Christ shall be applied, i.e., obedience, 
and, when that has failed, repentance as suppletory to it. But who 
can say that his obedience has been such as he would approve upon 
close examination, or that his repentance does not need to be repented 
of ?? I will not be guilty of the insolence of reading an obvious 
lesson to that great man, who was so much greater than all he wrote. 
I will admit that, as a preparative, such a state of mind might be 
safer and more hopeful than many of our wholesale and superficial 
self-absolutions. Yet it is cheering to be assured that, ‘for some 
time before Dr. Johnson died, all his fears were absorbed by faith in 
the merits of Jesus Christ.’ Yes! ‘ He will speak peace unto His 
people.’ We, His ministers, speak of peace; He speaks peace.” 
And here, again, is a fine passage, in which the Bishop in- 
sists that the joy over repentance is felt not by the penitent, 
but by those who witness his penitence; and that the thank- 
fulness which the penitent himself feels must be not by any 
means pure joy, but something blended equally of gladness and 
sternness, of thankfulness for what has been escaped, and of a 
sort of sombre indignation with oneself that it has been escaped 
at last only after a loss that can never be wholly repaired :— 


“ We have to speak, finally, of the joys of penitents. Grim moralists 
think the mention of this indecorous and even dangerous. Ah! I 
had almost forgotten the elder brother. There was, as many Fathers 
of the Church have held, a better side to his character. He repre- 
sents some who, by God’s grace, have walked in the covenant of 
their baptism. Let us speak of him not without respect; for, 
after all, he represents, however imperfectly, a higher ideal than his 
more interesting brother. We may not explain away the fulness of 
the father’s words: ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is 
mine is thine.’ ‘He heard music.’ But he was not skilful to inter- 
pret that ‘inarticulate poetry.’ Dancing was, probably, still more 
distasteful to him. In his peevishness he made the prodigal a little 
blacker than he was. What justified the taunt—‘ thy son, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots’? There are two considerations 
which have always been urged by masters of the spiritual life. 1. To 
judge the inner life only by the joy of which it is conscious is a sort 
of spiritual epicureanism. The joy described three times over in 
this chapter is one which is external to the penitent—‘ rejoice with 
me ;’ * joy shall be in heaven ;’ ‘there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God.’ And again, ‘let us eat and be merry ;’ ‘they began 
to be merry ;’ ‘it was meet to make merry and beglad.’ This simple 
observation should be laid to heart by blatant penitents who seem to 
gloat over the peculiar ugliness of the swine which they have fed, 
and to delight in analysing the stench of their portion of the stye. 
‘The tears of penitents are the wine of angels;’ but they were not 
intended to intoxicate those who shed them. 2. Past sin, even when 
its guilt is pardoned, has penal consequences upon the inner life. It 
continues in the memory with its poisoned springs, and in the imagina- 
tion with its perilous susceptibilities. The fierce light thrown upon 
drunkenness by the exhaustive study devoted to its physiological and 
moral phenomena has proved this demonstratively of one sin. The 
liability of the drunkard to relapse is stated not seldom, I think, with 
some exaggeration. Why should drunkenness be the solitary excep- 
tion? The penitent, like Jacob, has a glory of God’s light upon his 


face; but, like Jacob, he halts upon his thigh. Yet they know not 


Each of us is set down in the perilous game of life, to 
contend with a player who is perfectly fair but absolutely remorseless. 
Play well and wisely, and 
Play but one pawn ill, and you must 
You cannot reconsider the move. You have 
to do with the passionless majesty of an order that can never be 
broken, with the pitiless sequences of an iron necessity. Talk of 
perfect absolution for the past, of the music and the dancing which 


——__ 


* Tears that sweeter far 

Than the world’s mad laughter are.’ 
There is a triumphant, a victorious delight, which leads the will qj 
the narrow way, and will not be gainsaid. It is a mutilated Miserere 
which omits the verse, ‘Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the 
bones which Thou hast broken may rejoice.’ And repentance ig not 
real, unless we are ‘ careful to shun the whole coast whose breath jg 
death ;’ nor deep, unless it continue. The blessing of the g 


From rash triflers, | Beatitude is not for those who have once mourned, but for those who 
who have walked carclessly about the engine-room, and who are 
caught in by the cogs upon the wheel, and about to be ground by the 
iron teeth; from men who have wasted their years, and women who 
have sold their beauty ;—from these and millions more there dies into 
a wail, or storms into a shout—‘ for us there is no repentance.’ You 
You may have an unpleasant 
sensation, physiologically connected with a spasm of the diaphragm 
and an exudation from the lachrymal duct, sentimentally styled con- 


are mourning. Repentance is ‘a loving eorrow that we have offended 
God.’ Of an English bishop, one of the nonjurors, noted ever for 
the delightful cheerfulness of his religion, Archbishop Sancroft wrote 
that ‘he was cheerful under persecution, as birds that sing sweeteg 
in winter.’ Yet in advanced life that very bishop, in a letter tog 
much-loved friend, leaves this record :—‘I daily ask God’s pardon for 
what hath been amiss in my life, and would do it day by day if | 
lived a thousand years.’ Such is the meaning of the General Confgg. 
sion and Absolution for every day in the year. By one of thos 
apparent contradictions which lies at the root of the Christian life, a 
perpetual yearning after pardon is consistent with a perpetual serenity 
of hope. God would mould His penitents that they may combine 
sorrow with joy; that they may hear at once a sigh in the depths of 
their souls, and a music far away. There must be in the renewed 
nature something of the iron that has been moulded in His furnace, 
and something of the rose which has been expanded in His sunshine, 
The life of Frederick the Great, by a writer of transcendent genius, 
contains incidentally a record of the death of an English general 
defeated in Canada. Twice only did the unhappy officer arouse him. 
self out of the mortal stupor into which he fell from a broken heart, 
Once he sighed heavily—‘ who would have thought it?’ Many days 
after he said with more animation—‘ another time we will do better’ 
And then ‘the cataracts of soft sweet sleep’ rushed down upon the 
weary man. Do not these two sentences give us this view of the two- 
fold aspect of repentance ?—the first, the humiliation of the beaten 
soldier as he comes to himself ; the second, his hope through Christ 
as he catches the music of the march of victory.” 

That last passage is a very fair sample of the higher eloquence 
of these eloquent and yet simple sermons. In the sermon on 
“The Tolerance and Intolerance of the Gospel,” Bishop 
Alexander seems to us to give two quite different and very 
inconsistent views of the vindictive spirit of what are called the 
imprecatory Psalms. He says first, what is very just, that the 
Jews, who thought that the providence of God always found 
out evil-doers in this world, were bound to wish for the visible 
downfall of injustice, whereas we, who no longer believe that the 
justice of God must manifest itself in this present life, are not 
bound to pray for that open and visible punishment which was 
expected by Israel to vindicate the divine righteousness. To 
that we agree. But then the Bishop goes on to say :— 

“ But, farther, we must interpret every book by the mind of the 
author. If so, we must apply this to the Bible and to the psalms. 
Their real author is the Holy Spirit. And, assuredly, this was the 
light by which St. Peter read the imprecatory psalms. It is remark- 
able that, in the first chapter of the Acts, the very strongest of these 
imprecations is applied as a prophecy to the betrayer of our Lord. 
‘It is written in the book of psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, 
and let no man dwell therein; and his bishopric let another take.’ 
To the Divine Mind the words before and after are applied by our 
human weakness. He who is eternal and infinite sees all things at 
once. ‘To God,’ says Augustine—and it the deepest and truest 
solution of the difficulty—‘all things areas certain asif already done. 
And so the prophet in these imprecations seems to speak as if in 
prayer, when he sees that which will certainly come—showing that 
the known counsel of God, which He has firmly and immutably fixed, 
should not displease us.’ Yes! here is the point from which we are 
to view the text and all the imprevations of the psalmist. Conceive 
a created spirit enlarged so as to embrace the will of God in relation 
to all the children of men—a spirit looking from the margin of an 
eternal world upon the petty histories of the past, purified from 
personal hatred, partiality, and prejudice, and measuring all things 
by the counsels of God—such a spirit could say, without a taint of 
personal revenge— let all mine enemies be ashamed.’ ” 

Now, surely it is in no sense true that the Holy Spirit was “ the 
real author of the Psalms.” Would not Bishop Alexander 
shrink from saying that the Holy Spirit was “ the real author” 
of Ecclesiastes? Yet the only difference is that the Psalms 
are purer and nobler than Ecclesiastes, fuller of the divine 
inspiration, and less tainted by human cynicism. But can any 
one who understands the spirit of either book doubt that in 
different degrees human infirmity is in both, and has set its 
mark on both? And how can the Bishop’s explanation that 
the imprecations of the Psalms are prophecies in disguise, apply 
to such a Psalm as the 137th ?—“ O daughter of Babylon, that 
art to be destroyed ; happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones.” Does the Bishop of Derry 
suppose that this is simply a prophecy that the counsels of God 
involve the destruction of Babylon ? Surely, on the very face of it, 
it isadeclaration that he who revenges the cruel sufferings of Zion 
most sorely on the innocent children of Babylon, shall be happy 
because he performs that act of vengeance. To our minds, every 





the mind of God to whom penitence is only bitter. 


There are 


effort to get rid of the human element of infirmity,—sometimes, 
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no doubt, infirmity relative only to the age, in which those Scrip- 
tures were written, but not unfrequently infirmity relative to the 
individual who is below rather than above his age,—is vain. 
Scripture is not the work of the Holy Spirit of God. It is the 
work of various authors of various genius and goodness, all of 
them more or less educated by God for their task, and more or 
less inspired by his Spirit,—some more, some less. And not 
only in the Old Testament, but even in the New, we have 
occasional evidences of the triumph of human infirmities 
over the Divine Spirit. When even St. Paul says,—we 
quote the Revised Version,—* Alexander the coppersmith 
did me much evil: the Lord will reward him according 
to his works,” is it not clear that in a comparatively 
trivial instance, the same spirit which got the mastery of the 
writer of Psalm cxxxvii., had for a moment prevailed over the 
almost limitless charity of St. Paul? That was not the tone of 
him who said, “ Father, forgive them ; they know not what they 
a heartily thank the Bishop of Derry for these thoughtful 
and often nobly imaginative sermons, which we believe will 
gain a wide and grateful circle of readers. 





OTHMAR.* 

“Qvrpa,” whatever one may think of her stories from other 
points of view, is a past mistress of picturesque description, 
both of persons and places; no phase of natural beauty escapes 
her notice, and all through her pages the changing glories of 
earth, sea, and sky are faithfully reflected; we see the sun shine 
and the woods wave, the spring flowers blossom and the autumn 
leaves fall red and sear; we feel the heave of the sea, and the 
fresh breath of the winds. Her fair peasant heroines stand out 
glorious in form and colour before landscape backgrounds as 
artistic, and far more real, than most of those represented in the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and she dowers these maidens 
with the splendid vigour of mind and body which usually 
accompanies perfect health and development. Frequently, also, 
she bestows upon them a sweet and simple nobility of nature 
which invariably brings them to hopeless grief when they enter 
upon the complications of artificial life and nineteenth-century 
civilisation. The doctrine of original sin,—however much some 
of her stories may illustrate it,—certainly cannot hold good in 
“Ouida’s ” creed; she shows us everywhere the natural, inborn 
aspirations of noble souls struggling vainly against the sinful con- 
ventionality and utilitarianism of society, which passes relent- 
lessly over their lives, crushing out all their hopes and joys, and 
killing their love and innocence as surely and remorselessly as the 
foul water from the collieries defiles the pure mountain stream, 
and destroys the fish that swim in its clear waters. Those who 
have seen the fair, wooded valleys of a mineral district suddenly 
invaded by railways, mines, and works, who remember the con- 
tented and religious peasantry that once dwelt in the land and 
loved it, and can compare their manners and morals with those 
of the rough hordes that crowd the endless rows of mean 
houses which spring up around the collieries, will appreciate 
“Ouida’s” feeling concerning the first sharp shock of the con- 
test between Nature and civilisation. The effect will be much 
the same on human nature as it is on the vales of the coal 
counties. 

This novel bears the name of a man, but its chief interest 
consists in the analysis of a woman’s character. It is a con- 
tinuation of Princess Napraxine, which ought to be read before 
Othmar can be fully appreciated; both books deserve perusal 
for their careful and artistic realisation of a very original 
conception of female character,—whether drawn from life or 
evolved out of the depths of the authoress’s inner consciousness, 
we are puzzled to determine. Can Circe exist without the faintest 
trace of sensualism, and can a woman breathe absolutely without 
the instincts of passion and of maternity ? Princess Napraxine, 
afterwards Countess Othmar, is made to do so, and her personality 
18 80 vividly rendered in these pages, that notwithstanding herap- 
parent incongruities and impossibilities, she lives and breathes 
and interests us far more than either of her rivals can do, lovely, 
Innocent, and loving women though they be. She is the spoiled 
child of fortune, the queen of society, beautiful as a flower, 
brilliant as a diamond, with a keen intellect and a powerful 
understanding, a woman’s wit and a man’s courage, chaste as 
an icicle, and proud as Lucifer. In spite of her coldness (or, 
perhaps, because of it), men are attracted to her, as moths to the 
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candle; she rejoices in her power, and amuses herself with the 
adoration of her slaves, but feels no more pity for them than 
the senseless flame can do for the singed wings and shrivelled 
corpses of its victims. Partly cosmopolitan by birth, entirely 
so by education, she is equally devoid of patriotism and of reli- 
gion. To her, all creeds, all countries, all prejudices, are alike 
sources of curiosity and objects of contempt; she neither loves, 
nor hates, nor believes, but coolly analyses every emotion and 
every passion that crosses her path. A careful but unloving 
mother, a cold but faithful wife, tolerant of folly, indulgent of 
weakness, impatient only of sentiment, she yet possesses noble 
instincts, which occasionally flash up through all the selfishness, 
cruelty, and cynicism which distinguish her. She is a woman 
“fashioned like a sword”’—a most courtly rapier doubtless, 
cold, true, and cruel as steel—one who might have played a 
great part in life, if fate had brought her the occasion of heroism, 
but whose finer qualities have been left to rust in the lap of 
luxury until her life is full only of the weariness of satiety. 
She is a female Solomon, weary of all things and wise 
in all things, more especially in the science of love, much as 
Solomon himself must have been. How profoundly cynical is 
the following passage !— 


‘** Love is a volatile precipitate, and marriage a solvent in which it 

disappears. If we are exceptions to that rule of chemistry and life, 
we are so extraordinarily exceptional that fate must have some 
dreadful fate in store for us.’—‘ Or some exceptional reward.’—‘ Is 
not virtue always punished ?’ she said, with her enigmatical smile. 
‘You are a very handsome man, and have been the most poetic of 
lovers. But in the nature of things I grow used to your good looks, 
and in the nature of things you do not make love to me any longer. 
Love may be the most delightful thing in the world, but it cannot 
resist the pressure of daily intercourse. It is doomed when it has to 
look over a common visiting list, and scold the same house-steward 
abont the weekly expenditure. ‘ Ah—ouiche, Madame!” said one of 
the peasants at Amydt to me once, “ where is love when you dip two 
spoons in one soup-pot ?—you only quarrel about the onions.” That 
is always the fault of marriage. It is always putting two spoons in 
one pot. Whether it is an earthern pitcher or a Cellini vase does not 
make the least difference. Poor Love runs away from the clash of 
the spoons. —Othmar laughed, but he was irritated. ‘I should be 
miserable if I believed you were in earnest,’ he said impatiently. 
‘ But I know you would sacrifice your own life to an epigram.’—‘ Iam 
entirely in earnest,’ she replied. ‘ But if you do not believe me, that 
shows that you are a less changeable man than most, or I a wiser 
woman. Ah, my dear,’ she added, with a smile and a sigh, ‘when 
men do not admire me any longer, then you will not admire me 
either, I imagine; I wonder you do as it is—you see so much of me!’ 
Setenacers ‘Penelope thinks that no object in all created nature is 
more lovely and important than her distaff; naturally Ulysses gets 
sick of the sight of it,’ she said once. ‘Why are all women, in love 
with their husbands, much more miserable than those who detest 
them? Only because they insist upon giving so much of themselves, 
that the men grow to view them with absolute terror, as the Stras- 
bourg goose views the balls of maize paste. Love is an art, and 
ought to be dealt with artistically; in marriage, it has to contend 
with such insuperable difficulties that it needs to be most delicate, 
most sagacious, most forbearing, most intelligent, to surmount them. 
Instead of which, women, usually, who have any love for their 
husbands at all, look on them as so much property inalienably 
assigned to them, and treat them as Cosmo dei Medici treated 
Florence: “ Mi piace pit distruggerla che perderla !”’” 
The history of this ice-queen’s awakening is told with some art, 
and the dénowement shows much dramatic power. When she 
finds reason to believe that her husband’s neglected adoration 
has been transferred to another woman, the passions of ordinary 
female humanity suddenly awaken in her own breast, much to 
her own surprise and disgust :— 

‘* All her life she had laughed at the love of men and derided it, 

and starved it on graceful philosophies and ethereal conceits, and 
dismissed it with airy banter and disbelieved its truest words and its 
hardest pains: and now a love which she had lost escaped her, and 
she found no comfort either in her wit or in her scorn. Certain of 
the words which he had said to her remained in persistent echo on 
her ear. Some sense that she bad been cold to him and too capricious, 
and too negligent of what he felt, came to her. It might even be that 
he had sought the warmth of other affections because she had left his 
heart empty herself. He had always been a sentimentalist ! Had she 
not called him Werther, Obermann, René, Rolla? He had wanted 
the impossible, the immutable, the eternal. He had asked of love and 
of life what neither can give. He had expected a moment of divinest 
rapture to be prolonged through a lifetime. He had expected the 
song of the nightingale to thrill through the year. Senseless dreams 
and hopeless !—but had she been too cruel to them ?” 
When she discovers that she has made a mistake, she thaws 
into something almost like love. It is but a partial change, 
yet the south wind breathes on the snow, and two or three tiny 
flowers spring up in her heart, and with their appearance the 
book finishes, leaving us still inquisitive as to the further 
development of so uncommon a character. 

Othmar is scarcely as interesting as his wife; few female writers 
are thoroughly successful with their leading male character, and 
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“ Ouida” is no exception to the rule. Still, she has not made him 
either a prig, a fop, a fool, or a hero; he is essentially human, a 
far more ordinary kind of person than his wife—the sort of man 
who might be expected to secure the cool preference of Nadine 
Napraxine. Strong women usually like a man with a weak fibre 
running through his character. All through these pages there 
breathes a certain sentimental and melancholy philosophy which 
reflects the sadness of middle age, and contrasts curiously with 
the keen pleasure in life and natural beauty which distinguishes 
the authoress. She feels how much there is to enjoy in life, 
and how difficult it becomes to enjoy it when once the effer- 
vescence of youth is over. The champagne is the same that 
appeared to us to be the finest brand when first we tasted it; 
but it has stood too long :— 
*** How wilt thou bear from pity to implore 
What once thy power from rapture could command ?’ 

This is the question which every woman has to ask herself in the 
latter half of her life. A woman is like a carriage-horse; all her 
beaux jours are crowded into the first years of her life; afterwards 
every year is a descent more or Jess rapid or gradual; after being 
made into an idol, after living on velvet, after knowing only the 
gilded oats and the rosewood stall and the days of delight, she and 
the horse both drift to neglect, and hunger, and rainy weather, and 
the dull, plodding world between the shafts. The horse comes to the 
cab and the cart; the woman comes to middle age and old age ; he is 
ungroomed, she is unsought; he stands in the streets dumbly won- 
dering why his fate is so changed ; she sits in the ball-room chaperons’ 
seat silently chafing against the lot which has becomes hers. Men 
are so fortunate there. The very best of their life often comes in its 
later years. If a man be a poet, a soldier, a statesman, all the gilded 
laurels of fame are reserved for his later years; honours crowd on 
him in his autumn as fast as the leaves can fall in the woods.” 


There are few tragedies more pitiful and less pitied than the 
slow decadence of beauty, from the “queen rose” to the wall- 
flower. <A ci-devant beauty may not even lament her loss; and 
if she vainly endeavours to avert her fate by artificial means, 
she becomes the laughing-stock of society, and serves to “ point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” “Ouida” pities her. We cannot 
hope that her compassion will console the fallen queen as 
effectually as this novel will amuse her. 
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The American Caucus System. By George W. Layton. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, U.S.A.)—This is an interesting little book 
in its way, though rather disappointing at the same time. The 
author has expended some trouble in tracing the history of the word 
“caucus.” He does not believe in the Boston “ caulkers” explanation, 
because the date assigned to the feud between the British soldier and 
the Boston rope-walker and caulker, which is said to have originated 
the word, is 1770; whereas John Adams, in his diary, in February, 
1764, says :—“ This day learned that the Caucus Club meets at certain 
times in the garret of Tom Dower, the adjutant of the Boston regiment. 
There they smoke...... drink flip...... choose a moderator, who 
puts questions to the vote regularly. And select men, assessors, col- 
lectors, wardens of five wards, and representatives are chosen before 
they are chosenat the town...... They send committees to wait on 
the Merchants’ Club, and propose and join in the choice of men and 
measures. Captain Cunningham says they have solicited him to 
these caucuses.” Ina history written in 1778 by Gordon, the word 
is treated of in a note as answering to “what we English style 
Parliamentecring;’’ but he cannot explain its origin, and says it 
was then fifty years old. All that appears certain is that Boston 
bred it, and probably the Adams family were its parents; and 
perhaps it is an Indian word. It was disowned as slang when 
first used in the Senate of the United States, as late as 1823; and 
though still used as a question-begging epithet on this side of the 
Atlantic, is as firmly established here as there. The thing, as the 
author implies, is as old as the hills, or at least as man. The elders of 
Israel formed a caucus when they “ went to Samuel at Mizpeh” to ask 
for a King, and even earlier, when they were got together by Moses 
and Aaron to concert the flight from Egypt. As John Adams puts 
it, ‘caucuses of patricians, caucuses of plebeians, always prevailed 
at Rome, and in all other free countries.’”’? Now-a-days, however, at 
least here, the word is used in the more restricted sense of an elec- 
tive election committee, an excellent substitute for the old self-ap- 
pointed clique who used to select candidates. The author is a strong 
upholder of caucus nominations as compared with self-nominations, 
and draws a fair picture of the independence and strong posi- 
tion of fhe caucus nominee as compared, for instance, with Burke 
at Bristol and Macaulay at Edinburgh, on the old system. He 
sketches the growth of the caucus in America; shows how the 
Federalists carried the day by caucuses, and were in their turn out- 
Caucused by the Republicans ; and how the Democrats in New York 


a 
brought the caucus to the highest pitch of organisation in 1832, 
His advice consists, in fact, of nothing more than rules for the 
conduct of a meeting, and are as applicable to a public meeting ag 
to a party caucus; and if the citizens of the States want lessons jn 
this elementary matter, which we can hardly believe, they had better 
come over here and sit at the feet of Mr. Schnadhorst. 


The eighth and ninth divisional volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s admir. 
able Encyclopedic Dictionary, bringing the work down to the begin. 
ning of “ P,” have now reached us. It is enough to say that in aj} 
respects, but particularly in accurate, condensed, and up-to-date 
information, they are quite equal to their predecessors. The article 
on “ Missions,” for example, is a model of compactness. The quota. 
tions illustrating the meanings of words are very well chosen. Thus, 
a special use of the word “nip” is indicated by a quotation from one 
of Mr. Black’s Scotch novels. The word is not Scotch; but the 
meaning of it alluded to is greatly affected in Scotland. By the way, 
should not some reference have been made in the article on the 
Mormons to the death of Brigham Young, and the arrangements 
made in the camp of ‘the saints ’’ in consequence of that event ? 

The Bronté Family. By Francis A. Leyland. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This book refers chiefly, as we are informed on the title. 
page, to Branwell Bronté, the brother who makes so unpleasing an 
appearance in Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté.” It is, in fact, 
mainly an effort to rehabilitate him. Certainly it does correct some 
misapprehensions, and at the same time gives a better idea of the 
young man’s powers than the world has hitherto had. Many of his 
poems are given, and some of them are decidedly worthy of preserva- 
tion. Here is a sonnet, for instance, of no small merit :— 


** Why dost thou sorrow for the happy dead ? 
For, if their life be lost, their toils are o’er, 
And woe and want can trouble them no more ; 
Nor ever slept they in an earthly bed 
So sound as now they sleep, while dreamless laid 
In the dark chambers of the unknown shore, 
Where Night and Silence guard each sea!éd door. 
Go, turn from such as these thy drooping head, 
And mourn the Dead alive, whose spirit flies 
When life departs, before his death has come; 
Who knows no Heaven beneath Life’s gloomy skies, 
Who sees no Hope to lighten up the gloom, 
’Tis he who feels the worm that never dies, 
The real death and darkness of the tomb.” 


But we must remind Mr. Leyland that, however painful the fact 
may be, the writer of the most beautiful verses may be in “a state 
of reprobation.” We do not say that such a term is rightly applied 
to the unfortunate Branwell Bronté; but we do not find him cleared 
by Mr. Leyland’s defence. Mr. Leyland does, indeed, clear the 
married lady of whom Mrs. Gaskell speaks in such unmeasured 
terms, but he does it at the expense of Branwell. There was a 
wild passion on his part which he declared to be reciprocated, whereas 
she had given him no kind of encouragement, and had only 
erred in concealing out of kindness the young man’s folly. Mr. 
Leyland says that Branwell was “irresponsible” in this one matter, 
but sane in others. It is a defence which, however willing we may 
be to accept, is one of peculiar difficulty. It is not to be wondered 
at that hard things are spoken of a man, apparently sane, who 
attributes an adulterous passion for himself to an innocent woman, 
We doubt the wisdom of this publication. 

The Growth of the Homeric Poens. By George Wilkins, M.A. 
(Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin.)—Mr. Wilkins recognises a Homer 
to whom the world owes “ the origination and partial development of 
the ‘ Iliad,’ and perhaps of the ‘ Odyssey.’’’ But he believes that much 
of what we have under these two names is the work of later times 
and other poets; and he also believes in the ability of criticism to 
distinguish between the original and the additions. To Mr. Paley’s 
theory, which attributes the two poems to the end of the fifth century, 
he is strongly opposed. There is much that is worth reading in the 
volume, for the author has carefully studied the poems, and brings to 
his task a competent knowledge. He makes, we think, too much of 
inconsistencies in the poems. This is an argument which may be 
easily retorted. There are some curious inconsistencies in the 
“ neid.” ‘The poet,” says Mr. Wilkins, quoting from a German 
critic, “ would not have caused Odysseus to journey to Teiresias for 
information, when he intended to give much better and more complete 
information afterwards through Circe.”’ But what does A‘neas learn 
from Anchises? The really valuable piece of information for his 
guidance he had got already from Helenus, “ Via prima salutis,” &. 
It is true that, after describing the review of the Roman heroes, Virgil 
goes on, “ Exin bella viro memorat que deinde gerenda.’”’ But what 
could be easier than to argue that this is the addition of a late writer 
anxious to conceal the inconsistency of having brought Alneas on so 
arduous a journey to hear nothing at all? Is there not, again, an 
inconsistency between the story in the fourth book of Dido’s end, 
and what Aineas says to her spirit in the Fields of Mourning ? What 
was the nuntius? It is a very strained interpretation to take it as 
the blaze of the funeral pile; and there is no place where an actual 
messenger can be supposed to have come in. It would be easy to fill 
pages with other instances. Mr. Wilkins relies far too much on bis 





power, and the power of his German friends, to decide points of 
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internal criticism, and sometimes shows what we cannot but think 
a want both of discretion and of taste. 


Our Dwellings : Healthy and Unhealthy. By Catherine M. Buckton. 
(Longmans.)—Mrs. Buckton’s volume is a reprint of lectures delivered 
to girls attending the Board schools of Leeds, She is very strongly 
in favour of practical teaching of her subject, thinking, and we 
cannot but believe rightly thinking, that domestic economy can be no 
more taught on paper than cooking can. The practical-cookery plan 
works well. A girl who has learnt how to make the eighteen dishes 
mentioned in the introduction—which include bread, pastry, gruel; 
custard, dry toast (intolerable in nine cases out of ten), porridge, 
peef-tea, a grilied chop, a fried fish—has learnt a great part of the 
whole daty of woman. And if she can take in Mrs. Buckton’s 
admirable instractions on ventilation, drain-pipes, warming of 
rooms, furnishing, &c., she will not have much left to learn. 
The volume is amply furnished with illustrations——We have 
received a “fifth series” of Health Lectures for the People (Mac- 
niven and Wallace, Edinburgh). The lectures are seven in number, 
Dr. J. B. Tuke dealing with “Certain Social Aspects of Insanity ” 
(though he has a good deal to say not wholly relevant about Dr. 
Crichton Browne), Dr. Byron Maxwell with ‘ Derangements of 
Nutrition” as a cause of disease, Professor D. J. Cunningham with 
“The Hair,” Mr. J. F. King with “ Adulteration of Food,” and 
Dr. Andrew Wilson with “The Digestion of Food in Relation to 
Health.” Nor must we forget to mention a collection of suggestions 
of much value on “ Marketing and Cookery,’’ by teachers from the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery. These lectures were delivered in 
connection with the “ Edinburgh Health Society,’ an admirable 
institution, which may be imitated elsewhere with great advantage. 
— With this may be mentioned Helps to Health, by Henry C. 
Burdett (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Mr. Burdett discusses in 
twelve chapters “The Sanitary Arrangements of the Nursery and 
the School,’’ ‘‘ The Care of the Person,” * Food, Drink, &c.,”’ ‘‘ Choice 
and Arrangements of the House,” “ Health Resorts,” and ‘‘ The Sani- 
tary Powers of the Citizen.” This isa very handy and useful volame. 
—In School Hygiene, by Dr. Robert Farquharson (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.), the special subject of the sanitary requirements of schools 
is considered very fully. The mechanical arrangements of school and 
play-rooms, of domestic buildings, work, games, common school 
digeases, and all the many questions which belong to this large and 
important subject are carefully considered. Any one who has the 
charge of young people may probably learn much from this volume, 
which is the outcome of considerable experience. In former days 
Dr. Farquharson was medical officer to Rugby School, and he has 
also had experience in general and children’s hospital practice. He 
speaks, therefore, ont of full knowledge, and with authority. But 
surely it is pessimi evempli when he, a medical man, an authority on 
sanitation, and a legislator, says there may in this country be difficulties 
in the way of disposing of sewage “from the absence of a river at a 
suitable distance.’’ What about the “ pollution of rivers’? We can- 
not do more than mention the appearance of a work too technical to be 
noticed in our pages, Von Ziemssen’s Handbook of General Thera- 
peutics. Vol. I. Preface by Professor H. von Ziemssen; “ On the 
Dietary of the Sick and Dietetic Methods of Treatment,’ by Pro- 
fessor J. Bauer; and “On the Koumiss Cvre,”’ by Dr. Stange. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


The Mothers’ Manual of Children’s Diseases. By Charles West, 
M.D. (Longmans.)—This volume is the outcome of a very extensive 
experience as a ‘children’s doctor.’ The author explains that he 
does not intend it as a “handbook for the nursery,” still less as an 
attempt to supply a substitute for the doctor. He gives “a descrip- 
tion of the diseases of early life.’ By its help the mother may 
recognise them when they occur, and second the doctor’s efforts to 
cure them. Incidentally, of course, a good deal of advice is given in 
the course of its pages. Such subjects as “artificial feeding,” 
“infantile indigestion,” and the like, necessarily suggest a practical 
treatment. From any point of view this will be a useful volume. 





Our Friends in Paradise ; or, Sanctorum Dulcis Memoria. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The Bishop of Lichfield has written an 
emphatic commendation of this volume. It contains a text for every 
day in the year, and one or more extracts of a consolatory kind, 
bearing on the state of the departed and our relations to them, with 
an opposite page for names of departed friends; in fact, is a birth- 
day-hook of the dead, the day of death being reckoned the day of 
birth,—the janua altioris vite. 

The Golden Gate and Silver Steps. By Shirley Hibberd. (E. 
Allen.)—“ A prosey-versey medley for young people of all ages” is 
the description which Mr. Hibberd gives of his book, and we do not 
know that we can better it. We may say, however, that wherever 
the reader opens it, he will be pretty sure to find something that 
will entertain him. Sometimes this something will be serious, as 
when the author tells about “The True Story of Robinson Crusoe,” 
4nd discourses about “The Wise Men;” but it will commonly be a 
joke of one kind or another, and probably a good joke. 








The Last Meeting. By B. Matthews. (T. F. Unwin.)—This 
is a story of a mysterious disappearance from New York, and a 
good story, though we are kept longer than necessary before we come 
to it. Mr. Matthews pads out his book with descriptions of 
social life, and, indeed, with another love-story. He gives it 
also a certain flavour by introducing the topic of the difference be- 
tween English and American ways. We must own that this is not 
altogether to our taste, though Mr. Matthews does not offend, unless, 
indeed, some very thin-skinned person should resent the insinuation 
that we talk with an accent on this side of the Atlantic, while some 
at least, it is to be presumed, on the other side speak without. But 
perhaps “an English accent” is only another way of saying “a pure 
accent.” Aubray Tower. By B. W. Howard. (Ticknor and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.; Warne and Co., London.)—This is a tale of the Franco- 
German War, and at the same time a tale of love. Love laughs at 
differences of race as he is said to do at other matters still more 
serious. So here we find him bringing together the young widow 
(victim of a loveless French marriage) who is the chdtelaine of Aubray 
Tower, and a German soldier whom the chances of the campaign 
have made an inmate of the house. Both sides of the story—for there 
is a military element also in it—are good, and we must express our ap- 
preciation of that very amusing little coquette, Mademoiselle Manette. 
His Good Angel. By Arthur Ready. (J. and R. Maxwell.)—This 
is a story which it is not difficult to criticise. The plot is constructed 
on lines which are more familiar in melodrama than in real life. 
Villains like the younger brother of Lord Hllaby—Wilfrid Langton 
encourages his brother to dissipation, and when this fails, has 
recourse to poison—have very much of the air of the stage. Then 
the masquerading of Esther Langton, if we may apply such a term 
to so benevolent an enterprise, strikes us as being extremely impro- 
bable in its conception and in its execution. But after having said 
so much in disparagement of His Good Angel, we are bound to tell our 
readers that it is quite worth reading. The story carries on the 
reader without difficulty. It is not, indeed, one of the books which 
one follows line by line, but it never flags, and in some parts it 
is very good. The chapters which describe the life of Esther 
with the old soldier, Major Pendlebury, are particularly so.—— 
Our Little Ann. By the Author of “Tip Cat,” &c. (Walter 
Smith.)—This is a love-story, but not, we think, a very happy one. 
There is an affection between the heroine and one of two brothers, 
and it somehow comes to pass that she transfers it to the other. It 
also conveniently happens that he changes his mind. So, after many 
searchings of heart and reproaches, all things come right. The other 
part of the tale, which concerns the relations between Ann and 
Michael Loxton, is more to our taste. 

The Seasons Pictured. By Richard A. Proctor. (Longmans.)— 
This is a useful contribution to popalar astronomy. It gives—(1), A 
number of ‘“sun-views of the earth,” i.e., representations of the 
aspect presented by the earth to the sun on various days and at 
various hours of the day (6 a.m., noon, 6 p.m., and midnight); (2), 
plates showing the sun’s course through the signs of the Zodiac ; 
and (3), star-maps illustrating the position of the heavens at mid- 
night on a given day in each month. Finally, a diagram is given 
illustrating that perpetual puzzle, the ‘clock before or after the 
sun.’ The volume is a reprint from Knowlelge for 1883 and 1884, 


Westminster Abbey. By M. C. and E. T. Bradley. With illus- 
trations and architectural chapter by Mr. A. T. Grahame, and intro- 
ductory chapter by the Dean. (Pall Mall Gazette Office.)\—We can 
praise everything about this guide except, perhaps, its shape. No known 
non-sporting pocket will contain it,—that is, when in the elegant cloth 
binding with leather back and corners which it wears in the copy 
now before us. In all other respects it is exactly what is wanted ; 
and doubtless it can be obtained in a more compressible shape. 
On the other hand, the binding gives it a chance, which it well 
deserves, of permanence. One may read it with pleasure at home; 
the pleasure and profit of a visit to the Abbey will be indefinitely 
increased by it. 


The Science of Business. By Roderick H. Smith. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London.)—Mr. Smith begins with two scientific 
chapters on the “ Direction of Motion ” and the “ Rhythm of Motion.” 
Then come commercial facts and statistics, which are made out to be 
particular phenomena of the general laws of motion. And then, in 
conclusion, the author—having proved that commercial movements 
are in the line of least resistance; that they are rhythmic; 
that these rhythms complete themselves in approximately equal 
times— launches on a wind of prophecy, and foretells the fature for 
six or seven years to come. Writing in July last year, he commits 
himself to the prediction that in the course of the year there would 
be eleven thousand failures. The year 1886 is to be one of continued 
depression. Things will mend in 1887, and reach their height of 
prosperity in 1889. “After the year 1591, look out for breakers 
ahead.’ This periodicity of “great business booms” and times of 
panic is familiar enough, but we do not remember to have seen it 
before in the scientific dress of the “rhythm of motion.” 
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A Digest of English History, 1760-1815. By M. Gutteridge, B.A. 
(Relfe Brothers.) —This is one of the many books called forth by the 
examination system. It seems carefully done; and read after the 
student has gone through some standard history, would be useful. 
If, as is likely will be sometimes done, it is substituted for the reading 
of such history, it will at least do no harm, and doubtless subserve 
the lower end of “ passing,” not learning. 


We have received a series of Standard Readers, edited by Professor 
Meiklejohn. (Blackwood and Sons.) —These are six volumes, adapted 
for the six standards of primary schools. The choice of extracts, so 
far as we haye been able to examine the volumes, seems judicious, 
extending over a wide range of interesting subjects, and fairly repre- 
senting the main divisions of human life and knowledge. 


We have also before us a series of Longman’s New Readers. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—The volumes are a First Primer, in which are com- 
bined the “alphabetic” and “ Jook-and-say’”’? methods of teaching 
reading ; pictures—and very good of their kind they are—are called 
in to help; a Second Primer, on the same principle, in which the 
learner gets to written characters; an Infant Reader; and Readers L., 
II., 1II., for the three first standards. These seem well done. The 
pictures certainly are good. We ought to say that the Primers are 
both in paper and cloth. 


Poetry.—Claudis and Fida, and other Poems. By Aston Clair. 
(London Literary Society.)\—This volume is dedicated to the 
memory of John Keats, poet; a name which the reading of the 
poems themselves did not suggest to us. The author is not without 
poetical feeling, and is, if we may venture a conjecture, probably 
young. If he is not young, we should say it is a very bad case, for 
he has much to learn in the elements of poetry, not to say of 
langwage; and his fervour is very unchastened. Witness, p. 105 :— 

“The sword of death and ignomy might stay.” 


P, 65:— 
‘The young sonl throbbed itself to life, and waxe 
As from a long sweet dream, to overtake 
In sweeter realty the joys which seemed.” 


** Even as carelessly, even as fearlessly 
As the free note of the bird, that afloat on the 
Breast of its darling breeze,”’ 
Of the sun :— 


‘* Till down the glowing steep of heaven thou plunge and disappear.”’ 
We could producs many more sach specimens of the poetry. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to select a dozen consecutive 
lines of average merit. We consider, therefore, the publication 
of these “essays”? a mistake. Billads and Poems. By Members 
of the Glasgow Ballad Club. (William Blackwood and Sons.)— 
“This club was formed,” as a prefatory note tells us, “in 1876 
for the study of ballads and ballad literature, and for friendly 
criticism of original ballads and poems contributed by the mem- 
bers. This volume contains a selection of these contributions, 
from the formation of the club till the end of 1883,” numbering 
about eighty-five, and occupying 325 pages. The object of the club 
is thus a very commendable one in all respects, and we think 
the example might be followed with great benefit by other large 
communities. We have read several of the poems with pleasure; 
they show poetic power and skill in greater or less degrees; but the 
“selection,” referred to above, should have been carried further, if 
it was intended to secure outside readers. There are some pretty 
and graceful pieces, particularly where the subject is love, as, “ At 
the Old Gate.” ‘My Secret’’ is genuine poetry, and there is a 
good deal of the “divine” material in “Kozma, the Smith” (a 
Russian fairy-story). We hope the “Glasgow Ballad Club” will go 
on with its good work, and develop the promise of its first volume. 
Songs of Coming Day. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The 
modest desire expressed in the preface will no doubt be realised ; 
any reader may find a little “honey,’’ but hardly, we think, much. 
The sentiments are humanitarian, and the aspirations those of the 
title-page ; but they gain little or nothing from the language in which 
they are clothed. The lines on “ Co-operation,”— 
**No law can property divide, 
With use and safety to abide. 
All law greed alwa;s will deride, 


Save the Jaw of love, which make men live 
As brethren, avd free justice give.” 








—may be taken as a fair illustration. Even when the diction does 
rise, it is not generally sustained. The poems on “Failure” and 
‘The Improvisatrice” may be read as specimens of the conceptions 
and their presentation. Songs of the Country. By Staunton 
Brodie. With Vignettes by the Author. (Remington and Co.)— 
Some of the vignettes are pretty, and in them, we are afraid, con- 
sists the chief merit of the little volume. We have not found 
anything better than “ The Robin,” in which the idea is simple and 
pretty enough, and “ The Fairy Island ;” but neither rises above the 
level of a mediocre exercise. Among the shortcomings will be found 
much obscurity which is hardly confined to the expression, as in “‘ The 
Mine of Fergetfulness.” ‘ Here latitude is common hire,” p. 39, we 
leave to the interpretation of readers. The following, from ‘“ The 





—=—_..., 
** Aught that in Nature may attract, 
And every graceful human act 
Live through the infancy of fact 
For the great sorrow’s sake— 
To sleep, by ills no longer wracked, 
Calm as a limpid lake.’ 
Songs in the Night. By “M. W.F.” (Thomas Bosworth, London - 
John Menzies and Co., Edinburgh.) —“ The one motive for publishin : 
springs from the desire that all in the Christian Church may teal 
forted through the comfort wherewith the authoress herself for 
more than thirty years, has been comforted and made glad.” "The 
volume contains upwards of one hundred and fifty short pieces, The 
religious preponderate, and are up to the average merit of that Clasg 
of composition. Several of these pieces, written in Scotch, evingg 
no little poetic feeling and expression ; such are, “ First Love” (with 
its “slae-black een”), “ Nannie,” “A Plea for the Bairnies,” «Q 
what will a’ the Lasses do?” &. We would recommend the excision 
of occasional stanzas, such as the following :— 





“ T saw a youth, with look quite unassuming, 
Bare his fair head within the southern aisle, 
And all way round keep hat in hand so meekly ; 

* Reverence,’ I thought, ‘has grown in honest soil.’ ” 
We hope the suggestion will be taken kindly, for the authoress 
has told us, in a genial little piece (so entitled), “I dinna fear the 
critics.” Whisperings : Poems. (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington.)—The preface is ambitious, viz. :— 





* May the Truths vital, in these writings e’er 
Be by the future generations worn 
Next to their hearts: a great Reality 
The Soul’s sure guide throughout Eternity!” 
The first page, “To the Muses,’’ bears a noticeable resemblance, 
general and verbal, to the preface. To escape this apparent same- 
ness, we tried the end of the volume, but still could not get clear of 
the “empyrean’’ which we had encountered in each of the two 
first poems, From the last page, 153, we cull :— 
“Had Byron found one single woman-friend 
To guide him through the fury of the storm, 
On whom he could in every way depend,” &c. 
The opening lines, with one or two short extracts, as follows, will 
fairly show the quality of the poems and their music :— 
** Ye heaven-born gifts—for noblest purpose sent, 
That drew from worthless haunts of joyless scene 


Awbitious youth—inspiring Muses lent, 
To aid him, Soul, from worldliness to wean.’ 


“Listen, O Man! If thou unto the Christ-sphere would attain, 

Seek not by creeds and dogmas the mastery to gain. 

Thyself to govern and subdue, or else thou too wilt find 

His teachings will avail thee naught, as accepted by mankind.” 
——Poems. By Peter Burn, Brampton, Cumberland. (Bemrose 
and Sons, London; G. and T. Coward, Carlisle.)—We learn 
from the preface that this volume is a reprint of “ Voices 
of Nature,” published twenty-five years ago, and of other poems 
that have followed in the interval,—viz., “ Local Traditions,” 
“Night, and other Poems,’ “ Funereal and Didactic,” and “ Eng- 
lish Border Ballads.’’ To these are now added “ Autumn Leaves,” 
making up a volume of very varied matter, and extending to 
close upon four hundred pages. The sentiment throughout is good 
and unobjectionable ; beyond this we have little or no praise to offer. 
In order not to do the author any injustice, we have examined 
the book very carefully in its various divisions, hoping to find in 
one what we missed in another,—poetical merit ; but our search has 
‘been unsuccessful. ‘I’ Gude Man’s Thought (in t? Cumberland 
Dialect) ’’ is good of its kind (not a very poetical one). We still 
hoped to get compensaticn in the “Ballads,” in the author’s own 
dialect ; but avy satisfaction was limited to “The Ladye Jane.” 
Under such circumstances, we do not refer particularly to positive 
faults that we had noted. The volume is not likely to possess any 
interest for readers outside the author’s own friends and county. 


Books RecEIvVED.—Handbook of Jamaica for 1885-86, compiled by 
A. C. Sinclair and L. R. Fyfe (E. Stanford).—Volume I. of the Law 
Quarterly Review, edited by F. Pollock, M.A., LL.D.; and The Acts 
relating to Building Societies, by E. A. Wurtzburg (Stevens and Sons). 
—The Mystery of God, a consideration of some intellectual hindrances 
to faith, by T. V. Tymms (E. Stock).—Shakespeare Notes, by F'. A. Leo 
(Triibner and Co.)—Tatois Texts, Ethical, Political, and Speculative, 
by F. H. Balfour (Triibner and Co., London; Kelly and Walsh, 
Shanghai).— Under the Sun, by G. A. Sala; a new edition, with addi- 
tional essays, twelve full-page engravings, and an etched portrait of 
the author (Vizetelly and Co.)—A new illustrated edition of David 
Broome, Artist, by Mrs. R. O’Reilly (Ward and Downey).—Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and other Essays from the ‘Spectator,’ selected and 
arranged for schools, by Walter A. Dew (Bell and Son),—an excellent 
idea, for where could one find more genuine humour and purer 
English ?—The Vicar of Wakefield, also adapted for use in schools. 
(Blackwood.)—The Oriel Readers (Marcus Ward). Only Standards 
III. and IV. are before us as we write; of these we can speak 
with approval.—Matriculation Questions in the English Languag®, 
collected and arranged by F. W. Levander (H. K. Lewis), contains 





Land of Imagination,” is altogether too bad for comment :— 


the questions set at the Matriculation Examinations of the University 
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of London since 1858. — A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern 
English Names, by George G. Chisholm (Blackie and Son).— 
Analytical Questions on English History, by J. M. Maguire, M.A. 
(Harmsworth and Co.)—A new and enlarged edition of The Frome 
of Henry Abbey (H. Abbey, New York).—A fifth edition of Bastiat’s 
Essays on Political Economy (Beer and Co.)—The Science of Money, 
by A. Del Mar; and Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, edited 
with Notes from the collections of the late J. F. Stanford, by H. 8. 

Wheatley, F.S.A. (Bell and Sons).—A new edition of George 
Meredith’s Evan Harrington, and a new edition of George Meredith’s 
Adventures of Harry Richmond (Chapman and Hall).—A new illus- 
trated edition of English Merchants, being memoirs in illustration of 
the progress of British commerce, by H. R. Fox Bourne (Chatto and 
Windus).—Health-Resorts at Home and Abroad, by M. Charteris, 
MD. (J. and A. Churchill).—After-Dinner Stories from Balzac, done 
into English by M. Verelst, with an Introduction by E. Saltus (G- 
J. Coombes, New York).—A second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Lawrence’s Essays’ on Some Disputed Questions in Modern Inter- 
national Law (Deighton, Bell, and Co., and Bell and Sons).—Homi- 
letical Commentary on the Book of Genesis; chapters i. to viii., by 
the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A.; chapters ix. to 1., by the Rev. T. H. 
Leale, A.K.C. (R. D. Dickinson).—A second edition of The Age of 
Lead (D. Douglas, Edinburgh).—The National Church of a Christian 
Nation, by the Rev. W. A. Mathews, M.A., the extra prize essay of 
the Peek competition, 1872 (Hatchards).—Our Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, twelve meditations for the months of the year, by the Very 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton).—An Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary, a glossary of Indian terms used in English, and 
of such English or other non-Indian terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India, by G. C. Whitworth (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—-Hard Knots in Shakespeare, by Sir P. Perring, Bart.; and A Short 
Inquiry into the Formation of Political Opinion, by A. Crump (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.)—Tewt-Book on the Method of Least Squares, 
by M. Merriman ; Treatise on the Calculus of Variations, by Lewis 
Boffett Carll, A.M.; a second edition of The Phaedo of Plato, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Geddes, LL.D. ; 
Constructive Geometry of Plane Curves, by T. H. Eagles, M.A.; 
French Roots and their Families, by E. Pellissier, M.A.; Historical 
Sketch of the Distribution of Land in England, by W. L. Birkbeck, 
M.A.; Key to Todhunter’s Mensuration for Beginners, by the Rev. F. 
L. McCarthy; Part 21 of a Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; 
Spherical Trigonometry, Part I., by W. J. M‘Clelland, B.A., and T. 
Preston, B.A.; and The Acts of the Apostles, being the Greek Text as 
revised by Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort, with explanatory notes by T. 
E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)— Die Karavane, by W. Hanff, 
with notes and vocabulary by H. Hager, Ph.D., an addition to 
the “Primary Series” of French and German Readings issued 
by Macmillan and Co.—A second edition of Hunter’s Roman 
Law (W. Maxwell and Son).—Greenhouse and Stove Plants, by T. 
Baines (John Murray).—A fourth and revised edition of Fraser’s 
Synoptical Lectures on the Book of Holy Scripture, Volume I., “‘ Genesis- 
Habakkuk” (Nisbet and Co.)—Railroad Transportation, by A. T. 
Hadley (Putnam’s Sons, London and New York).—Memoirs of Samuel 
Phelps, by J. Coleman (Remington and Co.)—Apostolical Records of 
Early Christianity, by the late Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L. (Reeves and 
Turner).—A second edition of Amyot Brough, by E. V. Briton (Seeley 
and Co.)—Mathieson’s Vade Mecum for Investors for 1886 (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—The Praise of Gardens, a Prose Cento, collected 
by A. F. Sieveking, with Proem by ‘“E. V. B.” (E. Stock).—An 
authorised English edition of Gronlund’s Co-operative Commonwealth, 
with a new Preface by the author (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A 
new and revised edition of Horsfeld’s English-German Correspondent 
(8.P.K.F.L.)—Hints on the Study of English, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and 
W. T. Webb, M.A. (Thacker and Co., London and Bombay).—Field’s 
Chromotography, condensed and revised by J. S. Taylor, B.A. (Winsor 
and Newton). 

MaGazines, Etc.—We have received the following for February :— 
The Magazine of Art.—No. 1 of the University College Magazine 
(Thompson and Co., Liverpool ; Nisbet and Co., London).—The 
Science Monthly.—The Ewpositor.—The Antiquarian.—Science Gossip. 
The Journal of Education.—Knowledge.—The Homiletic Magazine.— 
The Monthly Interpreter—The Month.—The Asclepiad.—The Con- 
temporary Pulpit.—Merry England.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, to 
which Mr. Justin McCarthy contributes an article on Home-rule.— 
Time, which opens with an article on “Ireland from the Democratic 
Standpoint,”’ by Mr. W. Wallace.—Belgravia.—Casseli’s Magazine.— 
Good Words, to which the Duke of Argyll contributes an illustrated 
article on “ Our Highland Mountains and their Origin.’’—Chambers’s 
Journal, in which a new serial story by Grant Allen is commenced.— 
The Quiver.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—All the Year Round.—The 
Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.— 
Sunday Talk.—Hurper’s Monthly.—The Indian Magazine.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The Voice of India.—Harper’s Young People.— 
Wide Awake, Our Little Men and Women, and Babyland (Lothrop and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.; Everett and Son, London), the first numbers of 








three magazines for juveniles, the excellence of the illustrations, the 
clearness of the typography, and the quality of the paper of which 
are above the average. The contents are of the kind children like.— 
Messrs. Dean and Son’s publications for children, the coloured 
illustrations in which are commendable. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


Allen (W. 0. B.), A Parson’s INS: SONS 60s ica cccasncaaneasavessascaden! (Kerby) 40 
Seeepeete (4), Commghiney, GE ONG... ncoscccivnsscccesesnavedcteesecacccavecesesnasss (Warne) 6/0 
Barrére (A.), Elements of French Grammar, cr 8vo ..... (Whittaker) 20 
Bartle (G.), Revision of New Testament Criticised, er Sv ...(Longmans) 2/6 
Benedikt (R.), Chemistry of Coal-Tar Colours, er Svo ........ ....(Bell & Son) 5/0 
Cox (G. W.), Lives of Greek Statesmen, 12m0 .o...........0; ceceeseeeee (Longmans) 2/6 
De Quincey (T.), Personal Recollections of, by J. R. Findlay, 12mo...(Black) 46 
Devas (G. S.), Studies of Family Life, er 8vo .(Burns & Oates) 5/0 
Dover (J. B.), Ministry of Mercy, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Geikie (A.), Class Book of Geology, 8vo (Macmillan) 10/6 
Geikie (J.), Outlines of Geology, 8vo... ....(Stanford) 12,0 
Gibbs (D. C.), If Love be Love, 12mo R. Maxwell) 2 
Glimpses of Eternity, cr 8vo a Nee .(Remington) 4/6 
Harrison (F.), The Choice of Books, 12mo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Henderson (I.), The Prelate, er 8vo.. abner & Co.) 7, 

Heurtley (C. A.), Creed and Faith, er 8 sseee.. (Parker) 4/6 
James (H.), The Bostonians, 3 vols. er 8vo Macmillan) 31/6 
Joyce (J. W.), Acts of the Church, 1531-1885, J. Whitaker) 10/6 
Kerrison (C.), Commonplace Books of the Fifteenth Cent vo (Triibner) 7,6 
Landis (H. G.), Management of Labour, cr 8¥0.......cc.c0cesccecceceeseeees (Griffin) 5 
Lock (J. B.), Trigonometry for Beginners, 12mo .(Macmillan) 
Marchand (J.), Memoir of, by Abbé Jacquenet, 12mo .. .(M. H. Gill) 
Noble (T. C.), Names of Subscribers to Defence of England, 1588 (A. R. Smith) 
Shaw (F. L.), Colonel Cheswick’s Campaien, 3 vols. er 8vo......... (Longmans) 
Shepard (J. H.), Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo_ ........ (Putnams) 
Smith (G. B ), Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria, 8vo..............- (Routledge) 
Sophocles, Cidipus Colonnaus, by R. C. Jebb, 8vo......... (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Thayer (S. H.), Songs of Sleepy Hollow, cr 8V0 ..........c0....cscseeeeees (Putnams) 
** Unicode,” Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book, 8vo ............ Cassell & Co.) 
Walford, Parliamentary Generals of the Great Civil War (Chapman & Hall) 
Werner (A.), Time and Times, cr 8V0 ........0....cs008 Nadecticmentetiste: (T. F. Unwin) 
Wilberforce (E.), Trinity of Evil, er 8v0.......00.000:0.cc08 (Hodder & Stoughton) 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
TENNANT, M.B. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK. 


Turk'sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 








ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childrex. 


Sold everywhere. 


OovU R EY E 8. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
B HN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &, 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION.—“‘ How to Use 
Our Eyes,” by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a thoroughly practical little manual.” 
—Gyraphic. “ Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear 
spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 


Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 











“ 99| ** LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
LIBERTY “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART 


IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
FABRICS. 


PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
“LIBERTY”? ART FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
New Patterns Post FREE. Hast India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Freer. 


Patterns Post Free, 
| & Chesham House, 





IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD | 


'C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
MANTELS. 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TWELVE ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PELED FOR on APRIL 6th. Va'ue from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
or Rossall, as preferred.Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


a Yearly. _ Quarterly. 

i t Part of the Unite yearly. 

— we pes y — ve eee 1 8 6 vee O 14 8......0 7 2 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6...... 015 8.....0 7 8 

Including postage to India, China, &c. ... we 112 6......016 3......0 8 2 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutTsipEe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









PAGO ccccccecsesscrscerersesseecseeeeee-£10 10 0} Narrow Column.........0000008 £3 10 0 
Half-Page.... wee 5 5 Of} Half-Column ........ Ee Fe 
Quarter-Page .......... RE RGE . 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Uprsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 
Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from all the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fas-similes by the Autotype Process of rare 

examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Lovis Fagan, 
Price Three Guineas, 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rev. 
Storprorp Brooke, M.A, Contains an Etching by Frank Snort, and 5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. “ A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.”” Price 12s, 


Publishers : 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 









ee 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SOn’g 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


SEALED ORDERS. By Mrs. Lysaght, 


Author of “ Nearer and Dearer,”’ “ Over the Border,” &c. 3 vols, 
[At all Libraries, 


BARBARA PHILPOT: a Study of Manners 


and Morals, 1727-1737. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “Lady 
Grizel,” ‘* Abigel Rowe,” &c. 3 vols. 


“‘ Mr, Wingfield’s new novel honestly deserves popularity both as an interesting 
story and as a finished study of the political and social history of the Period in 
which its action is laid. Nothing can prevent its acceptation as a very strikj 
and really valuable contribution to the light literature of the day.”—Observey, 


The DUKE’S MARRIAGE. By the Author 


of “Seven Years at Eton.” 3 vols. 


“The task of a reviewer would be a pleasant one if many novels had as mu 
good work in them as ‘The Duke’s Marriage.’ We will not take the bloom off the 
reader’s enjoyment by revelations, for the story is we!l worth reading, The 
author is not only thoroughly familiar with what he is writing about, but fills hig 
pages with delicate and powerful touches and with quiet bits of humour ang 
sarcasm, which are all the more telling for their quietness. ‘The Duke's 
Marriage’ is certain to take high rank among the novels of the season,”~ 
Guardian. 


A WOMAN with a SECRET. By Pau 


Cusuina, Author of ‘‘ Misogyny and the Maiden.” 3 vols. crown 8yo0, 
** A creation of a great master. The book is extremely witty, sparkles with 


good things, is full of genius, and one which ought to make a sensation.”— White. 
hall Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


WILLS’S 





BEST BIRD'S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 40z, and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 





W. D. and H O<. WILLS, 
BRISTOL. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG, 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 


in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, February 
27th. 5 Pall Mall East, from ten tillfive. Admission, 
1s; Catalogue, 64.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., 
Secretary. 


CLERGYMAN of Liberal Views, 

Graduate, is OPEN to ACCEPT a POSITION 
as locum tenens on CURACY in LONDON. During 
past eight years Incumbent of an important Colonial 
Church. Highest testimonials and references.— 
Address, Rev. “ B.A.,” Savage Club, Lancaster House, 
Savoy, London. . 











OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 
| Fyne yt E.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
ee Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

further particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


eel VALENCE 
KENT. 








SCHOOL, 


Heap Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, | 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, | 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master | 


of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides, Remarkably 
healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field, 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


ADY DESIRES to MEET with 





LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 
FOREIGN OFFICE.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Special advantages for colloquial French and German. 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D., and parents of former and present pupils.—For 
prope and list of previous successes, apply to Mr. 

EREWETHER, or Messrs. ASKIN, GABBITAS, 





b S| Larval to rent or purchase, with 
immediate possession, DETACHED HOUSE, 
substantially built, well drained, gravel soil, high 
ground (not on a slope), within half-a-mile of railway 
station ; six bedrooms, three reception-rooms, usual 
offices, with bath-room and good cellarage ; garden at 
least half-an-acre; good and not new neighbourhood, 
not less than six or more than eighteen miles from 
central London. Price of freehold not to exceed 
£1,000.—Address, with size of ground, dimensions and 
heights of principal rooms, and full details, “ JAMES,” 
; care of Willing’s Advertising Offices, 125 Strand, 
London, W.°. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY L{FE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... oes 


+». £1,000,000 
Income ... si me sel +» 246,000 
| Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 








CHAIRMAN ... « Harvik M. Fargunar, Esq. 
| Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Enp Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
| HrAD Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
| 7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 





} 


| in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 


uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 


another LADY to SHARE HOME, near Swiss | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 


their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, W.C. , sea cbiieate 


Cottage, for some month*e.—Address, by letter, ‘‘ X.,”’ 
Messrs, LUCAS and WEBER, 84 New Bond Street. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LI 


MITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1890, 
Paid-up Capital ... as ee =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aes ooo “a § 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained or application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re 
ceived, bearing interest payable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank only, aud on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders. In the event of repay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be ata 
premium of 1 per cent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 

London, January, 1886. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. we. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightzing 
effected in all parts of the World. ss 
ae claims arranged with promptitude and liber 
ality. 
“ WILLIAM C, Se ontan: } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


‘*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F834 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND ST REET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Ra‘elif, 
Consulting Physician, Westmimseter Hospital, 5¢ 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserve: 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.;3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
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EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-Half 
Cent. Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under Acts 
Per he General Assembly of New Zealand, intitled 
of tively the Immigration and Pablic Works Loan 
reaped 70, the Immigration and Public Works Loan 


bots 508, and the Immigration and Public Works 


Loan Act, 1874. : 

The Government of New Zealand hereby give 
notice that the outstanding FOU R-and-a-HALF per 
CENT. FIVE-THIRTY DE BENTURES issued under 
Cerabove Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, in Downing Street, London, 
after which date interest will cease, 

The Debentures must be left at the offices afore- 
said for examination three clear days prior to pay- 


- For the Government of New Zealand, 
F. b 


. L, 
PENROSE G. JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government, 

No. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886. 

With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zealand Con- 
golidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1881, 
and the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
jst and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere-t due on August 1st 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from February Ist, 1886, and inscrib- 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886, 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tuesday, March SUih next, 
when the option will cease, 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 

tof the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 





ation aL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims, 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... on +++ £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ae eu «ee 900,000 
Tora, INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two Mituions. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+» £1,200,00€ 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
___ West-End Office—8 Pall Ma!1, London, S.W. 


RY’S 
URE 
Seeing 
OCOA. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
Organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
[A™MPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
It “SAVED MY LIFE,” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 

ondon, 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnrMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CHainMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysictian—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE lst, 1835. 


Total Funds ce wed exe a c eee oe £3,272 

Total Annual Income ... aaa oan pas pe sit oy wh 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death pu ons on nae me £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... ; £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


, _ Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firry THOUSAND POUNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. US.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results ed favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4, MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEBSIG COMPANY'S EX- Baron Liebig disclaims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands. 





SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once »rrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, a»@ often eure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALL WHO COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


BE & Co’s OWNSAUCE |FISHER’S 
ea ee GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

——— —— = FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
pot "ED MEATS. Also, PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 











FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
— CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


z Dae omng of coughs, colds, throat irrita- 
URTLESOU P,andJELNLY, and other / tion, and chest diseases this week, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. Swain, 

no CL amie a M.P.S., 249 Mill Street, matey bay og ne 
tC d¥ ~ 3. | kept Dr, Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers for the last 25 
pPaenakesees for INVALIDS. pr I can highly recommend them for all throat 
irritation and chest diseases. They are a perfect 
boon to public speakers and singers, and our sale has 
largely inereased every year.” Dr, Locock’s Wafers 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
SOLE ADDRESS :— tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, 


11 LIPTLE STANHOPE STREET, | phsen, pins ih he chet, vhomation nd at 
MAYFAIR, W. box, by all druggists. / 








ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


Large post 4to, on antique-laid paper (specially de- 
signed and made for this work), Plates on finest 
hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 
2. 


“A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
CARICATURISTS AND GRAPHIC 
HUMORISTS 


OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By GRAHAM EVERITT. 

Illustrated by a large number of Reproductions on 
Wood of scarce Caricatures, Broadsides, Book Illus- 
trations, &c., by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, 
Gillray, Bunbury, Theodore Lane, Crowquill, Bennett, 
— Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, “ Phiz,” Leech, 

Ce 

**A real contribution to the history of the social 
life of the century. The book is very fully and well 
illustrated, forming, in fact, quite a gallery of nine- 
teenth-century caricature.” —Truth. 


The FOURTH VOLUME of the FIFTH EDITION of 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Containing :—King John—King Richard II.—First 
Part of King Henry IV.—Second Part of King 
Henry 1V.—King Henry V. 

This New Edition will be completed in 10 Monthly 
Volumes, thick demy Svo, on antique-laid, faint-toned 
paper (specially made), in cloth extra, gilt top, price 
93 each, 

Forming the most Scholarly and most Handsome 
Library Edition of Shakespeare ever produced. Com- 
plete Sets cannot be supplied until this Monthly Issue 
is completed. 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 


12s 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. 
By FRANCIS C. TURNER, B.A. 


Illustrated by copies of some of the most famous 
Paintings and Sculptures, 


The IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
SECOND EDITION. 160 pages, cloth, neat, 1s, 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


By H. RICHARD, M.P., and J. CARVELL 
WILLIAMS, M.P. 

Mr. Bricut has written as follows to Mr. Richard, 
M.P.:—‘‘I thank you for sending me the little book 
on the great Church question written by yourself and 
Mr. Carvell Williams. It is a remarkable book—so 
small in compiss and so readable, and yet dealing 
with the whole of the great question on which it 
treats. If it is read extensively, as I hope it will 
be, it will give strength to the demand for freedom 
for the now Established Church from State control, 
and at the same time it will lessen the alarm which 
many good men feel at the prospect of that freedom 
being granted. Your little book is admirable alike 
in regard to factsandargument. I have read nothing 
on the Church question so complete and so calculated 
to influence public opinion in the right direction.” 


Crown 8vo, paper, 6d; cloth, 1s, 


With PREFACE by the Right Hon, J. 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P 


THREE ACRES AND A COW. 


Successful Small Holdings and Peisant Proprietors. 
By FREDERICK IMPEY, 
Hon. Sec. Allotments and Small Holdings 
Association, &c. 

With Preface by Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
and Appendix by the Duke of ARGYLL, 
Crown §vo, 6s, cloth. 

RADICAL PIONEERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


3y J. BOWLES DALY, LL.D. 
By the Rev. T. B. DOVER. 
In 1 vol. Svo, 53 cloth; 6s vellum, 


. The MINISTRY of MERCY: 
Thirty-three Devotional Studies of the Gospel 
Miracles. By Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts.” 

2SOME QUIET LENTEN 

THOUGHTS. By Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A. 

Twelfth Thousand, cloth gilt, 2s 6d; limp 

cloth, 1s 64. 








_ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
. The LEAVEN of MALICE. By 


HAMILTON EVELAc. 
.MEREVALE. By Mrs. John 
BRADSHAW. 

. The COASTGUARD’S SECRET. 
By Rosert 8S. HIcHEns, 

The BLISS of REVENGE. By T. 


E, Jacor. 


. The BASILISK. By F.C. Stephens 


and BARHAM St. LEGER. 


. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Edward 


JENKINS, 


_ 


aanPr wo nw 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


VENGEANCE is MINE By 


Exiza PoLiarp, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” &c. 
3 vols. 


UNTIL the DAY BREAKS. By 


Emi.ty Spenper, Author of ‘ Restored,”’ “Son 
and Heir.”” 3 vols. 


A FAIR MAID. By F. W. Robin- 
son, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 
3 vols. 


MARION’S MARRIED LIFE. 
By the Author of “Anne Dysart,” “Sir John,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By 


Viotet Fane, Author of ‘‘Sophy, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,” &c. 3 vols. 


The KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 


By PameEta SneyD, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s 
Daughter.” 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, free by post, 2s. 


DUTY AND PRIVILEGE. 
By CHARLES ANTHONY, 
Author of “ Popular Sovereignty,” ‘‘ The Social and 
Political Dependence of Women,” 
1. Or DutTIES AND PRIVILEGES GENERALLY. 2. OF 
Some Priviteces. 3. Or Some Durizs. 
London: THE NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY. 








Price 1s 4d, crown 8vo, cloth. 
OOD and EVIL in their RELATION 
to the DISPENSATIONS of PROVIDENCE. 
By George WALL, F.L.S., F.R.A.S. 
London : F. Nora@ate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, complete in 2 vol.s crown 8vo, cloth, 
's 


7 each, 
NT. PAUL, the AUTHOR of the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES and of the THIRD 

GOSPEL. With a Note on the Medical Language. 
By Rev. H. Heser Evans, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

PRESS OPINIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

‘Mr, Evans’s very careful and elaborate treatise 
pers is well worthy of attention......Learned, logical, 
and well-written.”—British Quarterly Review, 

“An able work, and one deserving of study.”— 
Scotsman. 

“A very valuable contribution to this department 
of Biblical criticism.’”’—Family Churchman, 
. : Wyman and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, 

iC. 





This day. 
HE NATIONAL CHURCH of a 
CHRISTIAN NATION. Extra Prize Essay, 
Peek Competition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. 


AND 
ONSTITUTIONAL CHURCH RE- 
FORM. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. By the Rev. 
W. A. Matuews, M.A., Vicar of St. Lawrence, 
Appleby, Hon. Canon of Carlisle, and Proctor in 
Convocation. 
Harcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





Now ready, Forty-third Annual Publication, 8vo, 
cloth, price 21s. Table of contents and prospectus 
of new volume post free on application. 

HOM’S OFFICIAL DLRECTORY 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, for the 
year 1886. 
Dublin: ALEx. Toom and Co, Limited, 87 Abbey 
Street. 





UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE, 


NOW READY, 1,140 pages, price 36s, 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE for 1886, 
BEING a CAREFULLY REVISED PRECIS of 
INFORMATION REGARDING 
ALL CLASSES _ of RITISH, CULONIAL, 
AMERICAN, and FOREIGN SECURITIES. 
Times :—‘‘ This well-known and invaluable work.” 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 

54 Gracechurch Street. 

ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. — The 

CALENDAR for 1886, containing the Regula- 

tions, Examination Lists, Examination Papers, &c., 

is now published, and can be obtained from Messrs. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, or Mr. J. 

CORNISH, Manchester, price 1s, by post, 1s 3d. 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, Design 

by Messrs. Bodley and Garner : Sections, 
Entrance Porch, and View in Choir (See the 
BUILDER for February 15th, price 4d, by post, 44d ; 
Annual Subscription, 19s).—New Exchange Build- 





London : SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE 
BAS and LOWREY, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








ings, Cardiff.—Discoveries at Winchester Cathedral.— 
Report on Sewer Ventilation.—Old College Build- 
ings, Glasgow.—Cathedral Facades. — Students’ 


————_____ 
ISSUE OF SEVEN PER CENT, MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES. 


THE NUBIAN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Limited), 
CAPITAL, £100,000. ISSUED, £80,035, 


ISSUE of £10,000 SEVEN PER N 
GAGE DEBENTURES. Repasable pay — 
1891, or January Ist, 1896, at option of applicanyee” 


DIREcToRs, 


T. Young Kelley, Esq., 38B Pore 
Ph elley, Esq. orchester Terrace, Hyde 


L. H. Nerwich, Esq., 5 Hazelmere 
bury, N.W. Road, Brondes. 


H. B. Parke, Esq., 42 Rue de Chabrol, Paris, 


BanKERS—Union Bank of London (Limited 
Circus Branch, )» Holborn 


Soricitrors—Messrs. Parker, Garrett, an 
St. Michael's Alley, Corahiin = Patten 


SEcrETARY—Mr. R. Warner. 


REGISTERED OFFIceEs—8 and 9 Hosier L 
Smithfield, London.” We 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUs, 


The Nubian Manufacturing Company (Limi 
recently been constituted for the ene of Pr ba 
from Mr. Theodore Young Kelley the business of the 
Nubian Manufacturing Company in the United King. 
dom and various other countries. The business has 
been successfully carried on by him for the past si 
years, and was taken over as & going concern from 
January Ist last, and includes the goodwill and trade 
marks of the following well-known proprietary 
articles :— 

Nubian Waterproof | Nubian Plate Powder, 

Blacking. Nubian Liquid Japan 
Nubian Waterproof Har- Blacking. 

ness Polish. Nubian Furniture Polish, 
Nubian Oil Paste Black- | Nubian Liquid Kid Re 


ing. viver, 
Nubian Waterproof | Nubiin Balmoral Glogs, 
Dubbing. Nubian Harness Composi. 
Nubian Kid Cream. tion. 


Nubian Metal Polishing — Kid Reviver 
te. 


aste, aste. 
Nubian Ink Pellets and | Lindsay’s 

Crystals. Powder. 

The Debentures will be issued in bonds of £100 each, 
bearing interest at 7 percent. per annum, payable on 
each January lst and July Ist, and will be limited to 
an aggregate amount of £10,000, which will be secured 
by a first floating charge upon the entire property of 
the Company, including stock, book debts, goodwill, 
trade-marks, plant, machinery, &. The bonds willbe 
issued for a term of either five or ten years, at the 
option of the applicant. The Company reserves to 
itself the right of redeeming these Debentures on 
giving six months’ notice, and on paying a bonus of 
£5 per £100 bond. The holder of any Debenture may, 
at its maturity or on the date fixed for its redemption, 
convert same at par into fully-paid capital stock or 
shares of the Company. As the Directors have every 
reason to believe that the Dividends on the Capital 
will not be less than 10 per cent., and may probably 
amount to 15 or 20 per cent., this option of conversion 
may prove a most valuable one to the Debenture 
holder. 

The proceeds of the Debentures now offered for 
Subscription will be applied principally for the develop- 
ment of the business abroad. 

Payment can be made to the Company’s Bankers, 
Union Bank of London, Limited, Holborn Circus 
Branch, or to the Secretary, 8 and 9 Hosier Lane, 
West Smithfield, London, B.O., as follows :—£20 
£100 Debenture on application; £30 on allotment; 
and the balance on March Ist, 1886, Interest will 
accrue from date of payment. Full Prospectus, 
Forms, &c., on application. 


Preserving 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Mapitites, 
BANBURY. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Ovtwarp Inrirmities.—Before the 
discovery of these remedies, many cases of sores, 
ulcers, &c., were pronounced to be hopelessly incur 
able, becanse the treatment pursued tended to destroy 
the strength it was incompetent to preserve, and to 
exasperate the symptoms it was inadequate to remove. 
Holloway’s Pills exert the most wholesome powers 
over the unhealthy flesh or skin, without debarring 
the patient from fresh air and exercise, and thus the 
constitutional vigour is husbanded while the most 
malignant ulcers, abscesses, and skin diseases are in 
process of cure. Both Ointment and Pills make the 
blood richer and purer, instead of permitting it to 





Column: Foundations, &.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


fall into that poor and watery state so fatal to many 
labouring under chronic ulcerations. 
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— 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
WORLD LIBRARY. 


Edited by the 
Rev HUGH REGINALD HAWEIS, M.A. 
aggllables govern the World,”—Joun SELDEN. 


i below the sea,”’ said a distinguished 

Bh. nea letters to me not long ago. He 

smerne reading world on the surface of society is 

es ing when compared with the reading world 
s e. 

beneath the a cheap and well-chosen series 

h of this, and the hungry ocean of 


readers t b d, begged, and 

sg are at present borrowed, begged, and, 

t00 ate wearily waited for by those who cannot 
em, P 

short te oaeorg Routledge and Sons, in ** ROUT- 

DGE’'S WORLD LIBRARY,” purpose to issue 

each books at 3d apiece in paper covers, and in 

doth 64. me—not too large for the pocket, not too 

emall for the shelf—will consist of 160 pp. royal 

16mo, rinted in good clear type on clear white paper. 

The Editor will keep his eye on. famous writers, 

sient and modern, dealing with stirring, profitable, 
etractive, and recreative subjects, Biographies, 

Travels, chapters on. Social Science, Political 
Feonomy, History, Fiction, Poetry, and the Drama. 

His objects are to place within every one’s reach 
whatevery one ought to know 3 to circulate the works 

f great writers, or portions of books which should 
be familiar in our mouths as househcld words; to 

rovide persons of small leisure with select matter 
wich they will peruse with eagerness, and rise from 
without feeling that they have wasted their time. 
To give such variety that every one who takes in the 
series for a year, at a co-t of a few shi lings, will 
have on his shelf twenty-four volumes, differing in 
all but this, —that the world will not willingly let any 
oneof them die. To make the price of each volume so 
low that none need borrow it, every one being tempted 
to buy it, and nobody to steal it ! 

I believe that, with a wide extension of the franchise, 

the time has arrived for the best books to be offered 
toalarge class hitherto almost untouched by such 
i re, 
a at one of those who “‘ wish to rob the poor 
man of his beer,’ but I cannot help thinking that 
should this fly-leaf flutter down upon the frugal 
board at the right time, there may be many who 
would be willing to substitute a glass of water for a 
glass of beer twice a month, in order to secure a 
“Life of Nelson,” “‘Garibaldi,’’ De Foe’s ‘‘ Plagne 
of London,” Scott’s “Marmion,” or Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” 

Such a sacrifice would leave the body not one whit 
the poorer, and the mind richer for ever. 

The books about to be offered to the million are the 
best—those ‘without which no gentleman’s library 
is complete.’ Walter Crane designs the cover—for 
the best art is worthy to adorn the best literature. 
“Do the people care for either?’’? You might as 
well ask,—‘‘ Do the people care for turt!e soup?” 
The answer is,— Of course they do when they can 
get it.” 

"There is no greater mistake than to try to write 
and publish down to the people. Give the people 
something to work up to. 

TENNYSON Says :—‘* We needs must love the highest 
when wesee it.’’ Place the highest within every one’s 
reach, and then there will be something for every 
one to work up to. 

As I looked down the other day, from the upper 
deck of a large Atlantic steamer, at the crowd of 
steerage passengers, and marked how most of them 
were huddled together hour after hour doing nothing, 
others crowding round the bar where beer was being 
doled out, and just a few reading some greasy tract 
or newspaper, I thought, ““O for a stock of cheap 
books such as will be issued in ‘ROUTLEDGE’S 
WORLD LIBRARY’! No emigrant ship should 
te without a selection of them. 

As I sometimes steam out of London and notice the 
miles of neat small streets, and think of tho-e 
thousands of bread-winners hurrying home nightly 
to growing-up families, I feel inclined to say, ‘* Why 
should not each of you twice a month bring home a 
threepenny book in his pocket? You would have to 
save less than a farthing a day to do it.” 

When I think of the long, gossiping, yawning, 
gambling hours of grooms, valets, c.achmen, and 
cabmen; the railway stations, conveniently provided 
with bookstalls, and crowded morning and evening 
with workmen’s trains—the winter evenings in 
thousands of villages, wayside cottages, and scattered 
hamlets—the brief, but not always well-spent leisure 
of Factory hands in the North—the armies of com- 
mercial and uncommercial traveliers with spare half- 
hours—the shop assistants—the City offices with their 
hangers-on—the Board Schools—the village libraries 

—the Army and Navy—the barrack or the dockyard 
~again the vision of “ROUTLEDGE’S WORLD 
LIBRARY” rises before me, and I say, “ This, if not 
complete cure for indolence and vice, may at least 
Prove a powerful counter-charm.”* 

Such, indeed, are but glimpses into the sea below 
the sea; its waters are at present unexplored—we 
seem to sound and sound and find their depths 
fathomless, “ ROUTLEDGE'S WORLD LIBRARY” 
will heave the lead once more! 

February, 1886, H. R. Hawes. 


Volume I., 
GOETHE’S “FAUST,” 
Translated by JOHN ANSTER, LL.D, 
is ready. 
To be followed by 


ALLEN’S “LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON,” 


on February 25th. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Subscriptions from ONE GUINEA per annum. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





C H E A P BOoOkK §S. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 38. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or separately. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Many being now out of print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers. 





MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 43 6d, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


By JOHN RITCHIE FINDLAY. 


Illustrated with Copies of Sir John Steel’s Bust and Archer’s Chalk Drawing. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Entertaining as the “Innocents Abroad,” and as useful as a guide-book. 
Cloth elegant, price 3s 6d. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD. 
On Branches from the Main Routes Round the World. 


By JAMES HINGSTON, F.R.G.S. 
(“J. H.” of the Melbourne Argus.) 
With 75 Original Illustrations. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








DAVID DOUGLAS’S ‘AMERICAN AUTHORS.”’ 


New Volume, price 2s, in cloth; or 1s, in paper (1s 2d, post free). 


PRUDENCE PALFREY. By T. B. Aldrich, 
Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba,’’ *‘ Marjorie Daw,” &c 
“Mr, Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists,”—Athenvum, 
Detailed List of the Series post free from 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





By the AUTHOR of “ TIP-CAT.” 


OUR LigTtg?Tyoe AN 


"Tt is altogether genuine, refreshing, and delightfal.”"—Svotsman, 


WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


N. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calcnlated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 


Part II. Translated into English by Sir THEoporE Martin, K.C.B. Feap. 
8vo, 6s. 
( Translations by the Same Author. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. PartI. Eighth Edition, 3s 6d. 
The WORKS of HORACE. Verse, with Life and Notes. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. Second 


Edition, printed on papier vergé, crown 8yo, 83. 


Sir CHARLES WILSON’S JOURNAL. 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised, with New Matter. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. Crown 8vo, 


with Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 

“We may give our unqualified testimony to its excellence as the record of one 
of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.”—Times. 

“One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read,’’—Atheneum, 

“This history is so full of stirring dramatic incident, and the style so simple, 
that the reader is carried on to the end with unflagging interest.’’—St. James’s 
Gaxette. 

“Ts far and away the ablest and most fascinating of all the books which the 
recent war in the Soudan has inspired.’”’—Observer. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL. By Alex. Innes 


SuHanp, Author of ‘Against Time,” ‘ Letters from West Ireland,’ &c. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 64. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummina, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-vof-War,” “ Fire Fountains,” &c. With Portrait of the Author, 
and numerous I\lustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

**It is one of the most informing books on China that has ever been written 
in English...... A work packed full of interesting facts about ‘actualities’ in 
China, and most readable and entertaining from beginning to end.’””—Contem- 
porary Review. 

** Miss Gordon Cumming’s journal should stand in the very first rank of books 
of travel; for it is always interesting, often amusing, and full of valuable 
information gathered at first hand...... She has written many good books, and this 
is one of the very best of them.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Law tess, Author of ‘‘A Chelsea Householder,” ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. . 

** A very remarkable Irish novel.’”’—Daily News. 

“*It sets forth a picture of the Irish peasant as he is, which is more striking 
and extraordinary than anything, so far as we know, that has been told of him 
before...... A study of national character and circumstance to our mind singularly 
impressive and well worthy the attention of the world.”—Spectator. 

“Her knowledge of natural science enables Miss Lawless to impart to her 
description of the wild district of county Clare, which is the scene of the novel, 
a precision beyond the compass of most novelists.””—Atheneum. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Additional Matter. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Oross. With Portraits and other Illustrations, Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 
8vo, lds. 
“ Some additional facts of great biographical value appear...... The new matter 
will be read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional period 
in the life of the novelist.”’—Saturday Review. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


This day is published. 


HOBBES. By Professor Croom Robertson, 
Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University Colleze, 
London. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 33 6d, 

The Volumes published of this Series are— 


DESCARTES. KANT 





By Professor MAHAFFY. By Professor WALLACE, 
BUTLER. HAMILTON. 

By Rev. W. L. Cotuins, M.A. | By Professor VEITCH. 
BERKELEY. L. 

By Professor CAMPBELL FRASER. | By Professor Ep, Carrp. 


FICHTE. LEIBNIZ. 
By Professor ADAMSON. | By Joun THEODORE MErz. 


VICO. By Professor Fuint. 


THE ONE-VOLUME ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE, embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar Expres- 
sions, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James 
StormontH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev, P. H. PHELP, 
M.A. Cantab, The Library Edition, large 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“This may serve in great measure the purposes of an English cyclopsedia...... 
The dictionary appears in all its departments to have been brought down to meet 
the latest demands of the day, and it is admirably printed.”’—Times. 

“This excellent etymological and pronouncing dictionary of the English lan- 
guage in its present form can challenge, for clearness and beauty of type, com- 
parison with any other dictionary. It is a work that well deserved to be so 
printed.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern in- 
clusion, Stormonth’s new dictionary ‘surpasses all its predecessors...... In fact, 
Stormonth’s Dictionary possesses merits so many and conspicuous, that it can 
hardly fail to establish itself as a standard and a favourite.’’—New York Tribune. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


———___ 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW Ligr 


THE CLARENDON ENGLISH CLASS 
Tastefully bound in vellum, uncut edges, gilt t 
The following are now ready :— 


“FAUST” IN OLD ENGLISH DRAMA, 


DOCTOR FAUSTQUSg 


By RICHARD MARLOWE, 
Together with Greene’s Honourable History of Friar Bacon ‘ 
Edited by A. W. Warp, M.A., Professor of History and Engin, ee Bangny, 
Owen’s College, Manchester. Feap. 8vo, ornamental Vellum, ee a 
“Few English classics have been more ably and copiously illusteateg than 


Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ in Mr. A, W. Ward’s excellent cdition,”—Ezaming; 





ICs, 
Op. 


ADDISON. Seleciions from STEELE. Selections 
Papers in the Spectator. With po “Tatler,” |“ Spectator,” aaj 
Notes. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. Second uardian.”” Edited, with In 


eae tion and Notes, by A 
Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo, orna- Feap. 8vo, ornamental vellum at, 
mental vellum, 6s, “ The editorial execution of the 
‘*Mr. Arnold has made a good selec- | deserves the highest praise.” Situ 
tion, and his original work is a valuable Review. my 
feature of the volume.”—Schoolmaster. “ Exceedingly well done.”—Atheneun, 


SELECT POEMS of THOMAS BUNYAN. The Pilgrim, 


GRAY. Edited, with a Sketch of Progress, Grace Aboundi 

his Life, by Epwuxp Goss, Clark Sion ae ae Topelscenal “ 

University Lecturer in English John Bunyan. Edited, with Bio. 

Literature, Cambridge. Extra feap. | 1 ne aul Notes, 

ae ‘ = oy KE. VeNnABLES, M.A, 

8yvo, or onan vellum, gilt top, 33. 8vo, ornamental velium, om 
BYRON’S CHILDE “*A most convenient edition..,... The 
HAROLD. Edited, with Intro- editor’s work has been done with com. 
duction and Notes, by H. F. Tozer, area, 9 a and clearnegs,”= 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter | ' 4 : 


Coleg. Extra foap. 8vo, ornamental | odition as one of the most complete ¥e 

vellum, 5s. have seen, Mr. Venables has fulfilled 

‘*Painstaking, scholarly, and tho- his task in an admirable manner’. 
rough.”’—Journal of Education. Nonconformist, , 


“We can cordially recommend thi 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, uniform with Professor Jowett’; 
Translations of Plato and Thucydides, 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. ByB, 
Jowett, M.A., Master of Bulliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in th: 
University of Oxford. 

“A model of what a translation should be.’”—Academy. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING JOHN. Edited by 
W. Atpis Wricut, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Pi without a rival; no other even comes second to it.”—Westminse 
eview, 
(New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare's Plays.) 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


LIVY—BOOKS XXI.-XXIII. With Intro 
duction and Notes by M. T. Taruam, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Westminster School. 


Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


GEOLOGY, Chemical, Physical, and Strati- 


graphical, By J. Prestwicn, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford, 
Vol. I.—Chemical and Physical, 


“This valuable work.”—Field. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By W. Scuerer. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs, F.0. 
ConyBEARE. Edited by F. Max MuLueEr, M.A, 


‘*'To the translation we can award almost unqualified praise.”’—Academy. 

‘‘There is certainly no living man who possesses in an equal degree oi 
fessor Scherer] ‘the combination of opposite qualities’ which is desirable ina 
historian of German literature.””—Atheneum, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse. 


NEW EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S “ NOTES AND 
JOTTINGS.” 





Will be ready next week, Second Edition, with Portrait and Tilustration, 
crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 
LIFE. 
By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. “DING 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN™ 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprin 4 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two TARY 

in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE , H 

Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscription. 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS AND GCO’S LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 





OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone, 8vo, 18s. 





Senie’s ves ah ie. cen Debian 
alue of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 
be oho colonial matters before it is too late...... He made it his business 
} 4 n what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
® eration may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as we say, 
+ ns grave political value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything 
rather than heavy reading......He gives a succezsion of vivid descriptions of semi- 
tropical scenes and colonial life and manners.” 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE. ; ; 
“At once a student and a man of the world; in no sense a partisan, but in the 
pest sense a patriot, he di the phe é of democracy, of party govern- 
ment, of the administration of our foreign affairs, with a breadth of view which 


isnot often given to p: actical politicians to retain, 





MORNING POST. 


_** Not only is Mr. Fronde’s work a delightful journal of travel, but also it con- 
siders, in a manner as able as it is exhaustive, all the bearings of a question with 
which is intimately linked the future greatness and welfare of our Empire. The 
style, always forcible and graphic, aids the comprehension of a question the im- 
portance of which is undeniable.” 


SPECTATOR. 


‘* A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond 
any pen save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these and many other 
characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging henceforward 
to the English language and the English family throughout the world.” 





——— 


NEW BOOKS. 


Vols. I. to IIL., 4to, £5 5s ; Large-paper Edition (only 120 copies printed), £15 15s, 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885, 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JAMES 
E. DoYLE. 

These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marqnises, 
Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1835; including those pertaining 
to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher 
grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


IRELAND : a Book of Light on the Irish 


Problem. Edited by ANDREW Rep, Editor of “Why I am a Liberal.” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

J, E, THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 
7. P, O'CONNOR, M.P. 

The LORD MAYOR of DUBLIN. 
J.0°;CONNOR POWER. 

JUSTIN H. McUARTHY, M.P. 


Contributors :— 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 
Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. 
MARQUIS of LORNE. 
WILFRID 8S. BLUNT. 
MICHAEL DAVITT. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, &c. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—_SECOND PART, 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. Bythe late Cuartes C, F. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). By J. H. Overton, M.A., Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.”’ 8vo, 14s. 
“No one can read this volume through without both pleasure and profit. It 
contains an abundance of information set out in an attractive style, which must 
ever be of value to the student of past times.’”’—Academy. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘‘ The Insti- 
fg of English Government,’ ‘‘ Antient Parliamentary Elections,” &c. 
vO, 12s, 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 


1850, By Micnarn, G. MuHa, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of 
the Society of Arts, Author of “ The Dictionary of Statistics,”’ ‘The Balance- 
Sheet of the World,”’ &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The book is a model of what a statistical work should be.” —Mark Lane Express. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 


The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. 


Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of English, &., in the 
University of Melbourne, Australia, With 9 Maps, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


fs 2 vols, crown 8yo, 14s. 
‘Mr. Julian Sturgis has given us a deeply interesting study of character 
which, in all respects, is interesting, and which to many readers may have some- 
of the character of a revelation.’”—Scotsman. 


Colonel] CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. 


Fiora L, Saw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


‘s HYDE. By Rozsert Louis Stevenson. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth. 
Nothing Mr. Stevenson has written yet has so strongly impressed us with the 
Versatility of his very original genius as this little shilling volume.”—Times, 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. By James 


Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,” &c. Cheap Edition, 
a crown 8vo, 3; 6d. 
This is a delightfully written story from first to last, and full of sly hits at 
current conyentionalities.”’—Scotsman, 





STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
The ROTIFERA, or ‘‘ Wheel-Animalcules.” 


By C. T. Hupson, LL.D., and P, H. Gossz, F.R.S. In 6 Monthly Parts, 4to, 
103 6d each. art I, now ready. 


*,* The work will give an account of the class Rotifera, illustrated by 30 Plates 
of Coloured Figures, drawn from life by the Authors, and including almost all 


the 


known British species. 


It will also contain descriptions and figures of the more important foreign 
species. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 


TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES.  Familiarly explained by the late Dr. 
H. ScHELLEN, Second English Edition, with Additions. Translated from 
the Third Enlarged and Revised German Edition by JANE and CAROLINE 
LassELL, Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. pE W. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S. 
With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), including Angstrém’s and 
Cornu’s Maps, 8vo, 3ls 6d, 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHY- 


SELECT 


SIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. F. 
HELMHOLTZ, M.D., Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. Second 
English Edition, with numerous additional Notes, and a new additional 
Appendix, bringing down information to 1885, and especially Adapted to the 
Use of Musical Students. By ALEXANDER J. ExLis, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, With 68 Figures engraved 
on Wood, and 42 Passages in Musical Notes, royal 8vo, 28s. 


METHODS in CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS (chiefly Inorganic). By Wint1am Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S. 
Editor of “The Chemi News.” Second Edition, Rewritten and greatly 
Eularged, With 37 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo, 24s, 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 


Part I., Chemical Physics, Sixth Edition, Revised, with Additions, by H. 
Mac.eop, F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Royal Indian Civil 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. With 274 Woodcut:, 8vo, 16s, 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 


Part II., Inorganic Chemistry. Sixth Edition, Revised throughout, with 
Additions by C. E. Groves, Sec. to the Inst. of Chem. of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Fellow of the Chem, Soc. of Lond., Paris, and berlin. With 376 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 24s. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 


Part III., The Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, or Organic Chemistry. 
Hydrocarbons, Alcohols, Ethers, Aldehides, and Paraffinoid Acids. With 20 
Woodcuts, Fifth Edition, Revised, and for the most part Rewritten. By 
= E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., F.R.S , and C. E. Groves, F.C.S., Sec. Inst. Chem, 
vo, 31s 6d. 


MITCHELL'S (J.) MANUAL of PRACTICAL 


HANDBOOK 


ASSAYING. Fifth Edition, Revised and Re-edited by Witt1Am Crookes, 
F.R.8., with Improvements and Additions rendered necessary by the Progress 
of Chemical Science. With 188 Woodcuts, 8vo, 31s 6d. 


of PRACTICAL 


GRAPHY. By R.S. Currey, M.Inst.C.E. Eighth Edition, with 16 Plates and 
152 Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 


A CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE in 


A 


its VARIOUS APPLICATIONS in the ARTS, to which is added a Chapter 
on Air and Gas Engines, and another devoted to Useful Rules, Tables, and 
Memoranda. By Jonny Bourne, C.E. New Edition, much Enlarged and 
mostly Rewritten. Lilustrated by 212 Woodcuts, for the most part new in 


this Edition, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY. 


Translated from the French of E, Le Maovt, M.D., and J. Decaisnr, by 
Lady Hooker. With Additions by Sir J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S. Imperial 
8vo, with 5,500 Woodcuts, 31s 61, 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated with more than 
1,100 Eng ravings on Wood by R. Branston and Drawings by J. 8. Gwilt. 
Revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wyatt Parworts, 
Additionally illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt, and 
nearly 200 other Woodcuts. 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA: a History of the 
Church of Christ in England, extending from the Earliest to the 
present Times. By the Rev. ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A., 
Jesus College, Cambridge; sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse 
Scholar, Hebrew University Prizoman, Fry Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Carus and Scholefield Prizeman ; and Vicar of Whittles- 
ford. 

New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. ArtHur W. Happavy, 
B.D., late Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH; its 
Divine Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatise. 
With a Catechism on each Chapter, forming a course of Method- 
ical Instruction on the Subject. By Epwarp Meyrick GouLBURN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 


2 vols. 8vo.; sold separately. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND; its History, Principles, and Results. By the Rev. 
Jonn Henry Brovunt, D.D., Editor of ‘‘The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &o. 


Vor. I—A.D. 1514-1547. Its Progress during the Reign of 
Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 16s. 

Vor. II.—A.D. 1547-1662. From the Death of Henry VIII. to 
the Restoration of the Church after the Commonwealth. 18s. 


Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


PERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 
FOUND; or, the Church of England not a New Charch, but 
Ancient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 
Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev.C.T, 
Cottins TreLAwNy, M.A., late Rector of Timsbury, Somerset. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH under the 
ROMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Havenstreet, Isle of Wight. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of the Right 
Reverend JOHN LESLIE, D.D., Bishop of the Isles, Scotland, 
and of Raphoe and Clogher in Ireland. With Preliminary 
Sketches of other Eminent Persons of the Leslie Family, 
A.D. 1525-1675. By the Rev. R. J. Lesuiz, M.A., Vicar of 
Holbeach St. John, Lincolnshire. 


Third Edition, 8vo, 103 6d. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH: Lectures 
delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. 
Moziey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial 
Clergy and the Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
Joun Henry Brunt, D.D., Editor of “ The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &c. Revised by Sir WALTER G. F. Puitiimore, 
Bart., D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, and Official of the Archdeaconry of Colchester. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LOGIC and LIFE; with other Sermons. 
By the Rev. H. 8. Hontanp, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


IONA; and other Verses. By Willian 
Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, ang Regi 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. " 


2 vols. crown 8vo, each 5s; sold separately, 


EASTER in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearip 


chiefly on the Resurrection of Our Lord. By H. P. Lippoy 
D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s. : 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d; paper cover, 2s. 


The EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE t 
the ROMANS. The Authorised Version, 1611, arranged jn 
Paragraphs and in Dialogues, with Notes. By D. P, Onase 
D.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall 
Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HOLY WEEK in NORWICH CATHEDRAL: 
being Seven Lectures on the several Members of the most Sacred 
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